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ARTICLE I. 


A Treatife on the three medicinal MINERAL WaTERs.at Llan- 
drindod, zw Radnorfhire, South Wales. With fome remarks 
an mineral and foffil mixtures, in their native veins and beds 5 
at leaft as far as refpec?s their influence on water. By Diede+ 
rick Weflel Linden, M. D. 8ve. Pr. 5. Owen. 


HIS performance is publifhed by fubfcription in.a fmall 

octavo volume, digefted into books, and fubdivided into 
ehapters ; and the author, in his preface, without denying that 
he partly was induced by motives of intereft to favour the world 
with this production, gives us to underftand that he was chief- 
ly influenced by the defire of being beneficial to his fellow- 
creatures, and the fuggeftions of gratitude, he himfelf hav- 
ing been furprifingly cured of an inveterate fcorbuitie ulcer, 
by ufing the waters of Llandrindod. 

From the former works of this teutonic phyfician, as well 
as from the performance now before us, we may venture to 
affirm, that he not only has been converfant with the moft in- 
tricate procefles of what is now called chymiftry ; but is alfo 
an adept in the more abftrufe fcience of alchymy, as he talks 
of the mercury in the vegetable and animal kingdoms, and 
concludes that the gas fylveftre of Helmont, or vapour pro- 
duced in fermentation, is no other than that. mercurius metal- 
lorum. Befides, he poffeffes another quality of a true alchy- 
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mift, namely, that of being fometimes fo dark and myfteri- 
ous, that none but adepts can underftand his meaning.} 

His introduction contains a topographical defcription of 
Llandrindod, with an account of the foil and atmofphere ; 
which laft, he fays, is as pure as that of Montpelier, and from 
the fine, wholefome, well fermented malt liquor brewed upon 
the fpot, concludes, that every thing thereabout is endowed 
with falutary properties. “Then he fuppofes that coal is con- 
tained in the mineral zonic of Llandrindod, proceeds to men- 
tion the manner in which the waters were brought in repute, 
and concludes with a panegyric upon Mr. William Grofvenor; 
the publican of the place, whofe malt liquor the dotor feems 
to have fome particular reafon for extolling. 

In the firft book we meet with a detail of common experi- 
ments on the rock water of Liandrindod, from whence he 
concludes that it participates of iron, falt, fulphur, and vitriol, 
and may be termed Salino-fulphureo-chalybeat—no offence to 
the learned Dr. Lucas. Our chymift, after having given his 
reafons for fuppofing that there is a borax in the falt of this 
water, and defcribed from Hoffman the etherial, elaftic, vela- 
tile fpirit with which the water is impregnated, proceeds to 
infert a letter, in which there is a curious account of the 
Chevron or Bru waters, about five miles from the Powhon Spa in 
Germany. 

“¢ My Lord, | “¢ London, Odtober 14, 
¢¢ In obedience to your lordfhip’s commands, I fhall now give 
<< fome account of the Chevron and_Bru waters; or attempt 
“‘ to prove, by experiments, their pernicious qualities. It is 
<¢ really furprifing, that any perfons, of the Jeaft underftand- 
‘¢ ing, fhould be prepoffeiled in favour of this liquid poifon. 
‘© For, from whatI have been able to gather, the brifk fpark- 
‘¢ ling of the water alone has led them to conclude, that it 
<¢ mutt be endued with fanative virtues. But I fhall endeavour 
“¢ to convince your lordfhip, inthe courfe of this letter, that 
“the fparkling quality, for which it is fo much efteemed, 
“ought, on the contrary, to deter the human fpecies from 
6‘ the ufe of it; as it docs brute animals. 
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‘© The college of phyficians at Liege, in the, year 1711, 
*< made a public declaration againft the ufe of Chevron or Bru 
“¢ waters ; in which they obferved, among other particulars, 
“ That thefe waters receive a deeper tincture, with galls, than 
“ thofe of the Pouhon Spa, by reafon of a foarp vitriolous and 
<< fixed falt, wherewith they are impregnated. ‘They proceed 
‘¢ with a deal of hypothetical clofet-jargon, which, upon the 
“¢ whole, amounts to no more than this; That the Bru wa- 
*¢ ters have done much mifchief, and that the many melan- 
“‘choly confequences enfuing therefrom, had obliged them 


*¢ to proteft againft their ufe. ‘This, your lordfhip will eafily 


‘6 perceive, is nomore than what any common empiric, quite 
“¢ ignorant of nature, might have faid; as he could readily 
‘* obferve, that the votaries to thefe waters were quickly car- 
“¢ ried to the other world; but what thefe pernicious qualities 
<< are, which produced thefe fatal effects, they have not at- 
<< tempted to demonftrate. However, this fhall not be the 
“¢ prefent cafe; for I will not only impeach the Bru water, 
‘¢ but alfo prove, by indifputable experiments, what are its 
‘< poifonous contents. 

“© This Bru water (from which I have extracted the xthe- 
<¢ rial mineral fpirits) actually contains a perfect arfenie; and 
‘¢ the arfenical particles are principally lodged in the fparkles 
‘© that fo plentifully appear in the water; confequently, if a 
“‘ large quantity of it is taken, it will a€t, in.all refpeéts, -as 
“‘ common arfenic, and deftroy the patient ; hence it is, that 
“¢ all who ufe it, die of the fame confumption that is incident 
*t to fmelters and artificers in metals; becaufe, as moft me- 
‘* tals contain arfenic, the bellon, or fmelters confumption, 
«* is peculiarly occafioned by it. 

‘«¢ The iron contents in.the Bru waters are, by the arfenic 
‘in them, brought into fpicular forms, like darts; as may 
<¢ clearly be obferved through a magnifying glafs, when pre= 
‘* cipitated out of the water ; fg that when they meet with a 
*< coftive conftitution, or a preflure of the excrements, they 
*‘ tear the fmaller veflels of the intrails; and from hence it 
“is, that frequent inward bleedings are caufed by Bru wa- 
** ters, 
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«© Thefe, my Lord, are their hurtful qualities ; which im- 
‘¢ deed are fuch, as will induce any confiderate perfon to de- 
¢ teft them, if he has the leaft regard to the prefervation of 
«¢ his health ; and that thefe accufations are wholly built upon 
<¢ faéts, will fully appear to your Lordfhip from the following 
<¢ experiments. | 
“ Exper. 1. Take of Tunbridge, Ifington, or any other 
“¢ volatile chalybeate water, a large bottle-full, at the fpring- 
«¢ head ; and immediately after it is filled, fix a glafs or iron 
‘¢ tube upon the water in the neck of the bottle, and {top the 
‘¢ fpace between the bottle and the tube clofe ; but let that 
‘¢ part of the tube that is out of the bottle extend downwards, 
“¢ and be fo formed, as to have a wide-{preading opening at 
“¢ the end, like the mouth of a funnel. Under this put two 
<< drams of arfenic, and two drams of brimftone, well mixed 
“¢ together ; then fet them on fire, fo that the fmoak of this 
«¢ mixture may pafs through the pipe, upon the water in the 
“¢ bottle ; which, by means of this arfenical fmoak, will, in 
<¢ Jefs than five minutes, become, in every refpeét, a perfect 
«¢ Bru water, and bear exportation. 
‘¢ Exper, 2. Precipitate the iron earth out of the chalyhgate 
‘¢ water that has been treated with arfenical fmoak, as direét- 


‘‘ed in the foregoing experiment ; and then it will appear, . 


‘“‘ through a magnifying glafs, all in /picule, like unto fharp- 
“¢ poirited darts. 

“¢ Exper. 3. Precipitate the earth out of Bru water, and 
‘¢ compare it with that obtained by the fecond experiment ; 
‘¢ when it will be found equal, in every refpect, without any 
«¢« manner of difference whatever. 

“< Exper. 4. Precipitate the earth out of fome of the wa- 
6 ter of the fame {pring from whence that of the firft experi-. 
«¢ ment was taken, and alfo the earth out of fomeof the Pouhon 
«‘ water, and examine and compare them with that of the Arft 
‘experiment, and that obtained from the Bru water; and 
‘¢ they will not be found alike, in any fhape ; but the two 
“« firft will appear in fmall atoms, that cannot poffibly do any 
* hurt whatever. 

«< Thefe fharp-pointed darts proceed intirely. from arfenic ; 
“which, when mixed with metalline or mineral contents, 
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will always form into fpangles. This occafioned’ the falfe 
<¢ judgment in Lemery, Geofroy, and feveral other French che- 
«¢ mifts; who imagined, that all pdifonous qualities exifted 
<¢ in fpicular forms: but that is far from truth; becaufe éx- 
<< perience has convinced us, that whenever arfenic méets 
“‘ with the intrails and juices of animals, without any other 
“¢ mineral contents, it will perfectly diffolvé them. Hence it 
* is neceflary, in a perfon who has been poifoned with arfenic, 
<< that the cadaver’ fliould be examined before the third or 
“¢ fourth day ; elfe the anfenic-contents cannot be difcovered. 
«< But it muft be confefled; when arfenic is mixt with other 
<¢ minéral contents, it is doubly atmed with deftroying wea- 
<< pons. ‘Therefore,: if ydur Lordfhip, for the future, fhould 
“¢ chufe to make’ ule of any foreign {pa-waters, I moft hum- 
s¢ bly advife it may be of the Pouhon. 
*°T am yours, &c. 
“© Diederick Weffel Linden.” 
What fays the elaborate Lucas to this inveftigation ? * There is 
“ nodoubt, fays Dr. Linden, of the real exiftence of fulphurin mi- 
“ neral waters; becaufethe whole mineral region is replete there- 
¢ with. In the courfe of our experiments we have not made it ap- 
‘ parent to the-fenfes ; except in the thirty-fixth, where we have 
‘ made it as confpicuous, as if it was rendered corporeal, or 
« produced in fubftance : nay, really and’ corporally it is there ; 
¢ becaufe arfemic is the only magnet for fulphur. Yellow ar- 
‘ fenic, whether natural or artificial, cannot exift without a’ 
« perfect fulphur; that is; ‘tis fulphur which conftitutes the 
‘ very eflence of the yellow colour: and you may as certainly 
‘conclude, from that experiment, that the medicinal rock- 
‘ water at Llandrindod contains fulphur, as if it was extracted 
« per fe. 
‘ As tovits fpecific gravity, I have fpoken in the 37th ex- 
« periment ; wherein I have aflured you, that, tho’ variable, 
‘yet it is, at all times, fuitable and agreeable to the human 
* conftitution. 
‘ From what has been faid, we may fafely conclude, that 
¢ the rock-water of : Liandrindod contains ; 
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¢ 1. A very great plenty of zthereal, elaftic, volatile mi- 
€ neral fpirits. 

¢2. A mineral balfam of the amber kind; which is com- 
€ bined with the before-mentioned volatile fpirits, and the 
< jron mucilage. 

¢ 3. A volatile vitriolic acid. 

<4. A large and fuflicient quantity of ferruginous contents. 

‘4. A perfect fulphur. 

‘6. A neutral purging falt, participating of the nature of 
© borax. . 

‘7. ‘The common vehicle water, 

© So that this water is a perfect purgative chalybeate, ex- 
‘ cellently well impregnated with other falutary mixtures, fo 
© as to become one of the moft fovereign remedies, and fafe 
€ even in the moft enfeebled conftitution.’ 

He fays the contents of this water proceed from pyrites, an 
iron earth, a vitriolic acid, afulphur, an abforbent earth, and 
the carbonous foffil or pit coal. He fupports his affertions with 
judicious obfervations and experiments, and boldly affirms 
(p. 51) that a faline chalybeate’ water is in no corner of the 
world to be met with, nay, cannot poffibly exift, unlefs the 
rarified damps, at leaft within two miles diftance from a bed 
of coal, come in fubterraneous paffages, and intervene with 
the generative matters that conftitute fuch a water. 

From his analyzation of this water, and experience, he 
concludes that it is efficacious in difeafes of the lax fibre, fcor- 
butic eruptions, weak nerves, afthma, palfy, epilepfy, agues, 
obftructions of the vifcera, feminal weaknefs, and diftempers 
peculiar to the fair fex. He next launches out into a more 
minute detail and’ theory of thofe maladies, which is but fu- 
perficial, and in many places perplexed, and concludes the 
chapter with fome proper cautions. In difeafes that depend 
«not upon a debilitated frame, I fhould be unwilling to re- 
* commend this water. Where there is a tenfe fibre ; denfe, 
* rich blood; or in conftitutions, that are otherwife diftin- 
¢ guifhed with the epithets hot, aduft, or bilious; -it will cer- 
¢ tainly prove prejudicial. For as by ftretching the ftring of 
‘a fiddle too much, you will probably break it; fo, from 
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‘ over-bracing the fibres of the human body, dangerous con- 
* fequences will enfue. 

‘ The fame caution is neceffary with regard to age: for it 
* is not a fit medicine at all times, and ftages of »life. “Let us 
* but confider that the longer we live, the fewer blood=veflels 
* we retain in our bodies; and that the fibres become ftiff, 
‘ and lofe in their fpring or force, fo as to be unable, from 
* their too great rigidity, to give fufficient motion to the juices. 
‘ This ftittnefs would be increafed by the cohefive contracting 
¢ power of the chalybeate contents. We may therefore con- 
‘ clude (allowances being made for the difference of tempera- 
‘ ments) that this water is utterly to be avoided after 50 or 
‘ 60 years of age. 

The following chapter contains dire¢tions for the medical ufe 
of the rock water at L/andrindod, including neceflary prepara- 
tions for a courfe of drinking ; the manner in which the courfe 
ought to be begun; the method of treating any accidental 
diforder that may happen during the courfe; the neceflary ma- 
nagement after the courfe is compleated ; and the regulations 
to be obferved. with regard to after-effects or poffible confe- 
quences. Thefe directions are in general juft and judicious, 
(tho’ fome of them appear trivial) and may be of ufe to thofe 
valetudinarians who refort to other fprings than thofe of Li/an- 
erindod. . 

The fecond book treats of the pump water, which, from 
a feries of experiments, he believes, may contain a fal enixum 
boracis nativi, perfectly neutral, a fmall quantity of opaque 
bituminous parts, which, tho’ not difloluble in water, will 
eafily flux in the fire, ethereal, elaftic, volatile, mineral] fpirits 
of the nature, of ambergris and mineral oil, , 

« Of what nature and quality, fays he, the volatile, ethereal, 
‘ claftic mineral {pirits are in this -water, we are isformed by 
‘ experiments the 2d and 3d. And we are indebted for this am- 
‘ bergris bitumen to the fulphur-water, which is contiguous to 
© the faline purging-water. . Both have a great affinity to each 
‘other; and are feldom or never found without each other. 
* And by experience.it is evident, that wherever we dig below, 
‘or through the faline fpring, that ‘then the firft water or 


‘ {pring, that fets in below the falt fpring, is moft-commonly 
A 4 ‘a ful- 
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¢ a fulphureous one, from whence fame matter, continually 


‘exhaling, the faline water gathers, and collects it; and 
‘thus obtains its zthereal, volatile, elaftic, mineral fpiit : 
‘ nor need we wonder, that they change their nature by the 
‘ admixtures with a faline body: for ambergris itfelf, when its 
¢ falts are extracted from it, emits no more the pleafing, but 
¢ the moft difagreeable fulphureous fmell ; fo that it is entirely 
¢ owing fo falts, that the fcent or fmell is fo fragrant in this 
‘ foi]. Phat ambergris is a foffil or mere pitch, is no longer 
‘ doubted ; fince the great Newman proved it to the royal fo- 
€ ciety in London. 

In the fecond chapter of the fecond book, he examines the 
nature, exiftence, and original caufe of the faline pump-wa- 
ter at Llandrindod. THe taxes Hoffman with having contra- 
dicted, in page 82 of his obfervations on mineral waters; 
what he had advanced in page 51; but, in our opinion, Dr. 
Linden accufes him unjuttly. Hoffman, in page 51, fays there 
are many medicinal fprings that contain a certain falt, which 
has hitherto no proper name affign’d it, and is of a neutral 
nature betwixt acid and alkali. And in page 82 he obferves 
there are medicinal fprings which can neither be reckoned a- 
mong the acidule, therme, nor fteel waters; but are of their 
own peculiar nature, and! contain a pure neutral bitter purg- 
ing falt. Now we fhould be glad to know in what the con- 
tradiction coniifts : to us, the fecond paflage, far from con- 
tradicting, feems to corroborate the firft, . Indeed, this is 
one place in which Dr. Linden does not appear to-underftand 
himfelf; for he plunges into a ftrange fubterraneous fermen- 
tation of foflils, the gas of which feems to have had an effe@ 
upon his intellects. He affirms (page 170) that every migeral 
has its peculiar falt; and in the very next fentence owns that 
limeftone, fpar, afbeftos, talc, flate, chalk, &c, with the help 
of fulphureous damps and acids, conftitute a common efcu- 
Jent falt, In fhort, the inveftigation of falt is a fubje& that 
feems to have puzzled and perplexed all our modern chymifts. 
¢ Mondic or pyrites (fays our author, page 171) with fea- 
¢ water will break out ‘into'4 perfegt flame; and if fome bitu- 
€ minous matter is mixed ‘therewith, the fiery eruption is 
¢ greatly facilitated, or fooner excited; and becomes more 
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‘perfect: mondic is alfo promifcuoufly found amongft coal; 
¢ The mafters of coal-vellels. fhould therefore be prodigioufly 
‘ careful to prevent the fea-water from coming to the coal 
‘ they. carry; elfe they may chance to fall a facrifice to the 
¢ fea by the means of the fire.’ 

The following remark may be of fervice: ‘ Whenever 
there is brine, or water that will make common falt, there 
is certainly-coal through all that zonic. Hence it comes that 
coal is always found near the fea fhore ; (and often at a great 
diftance fromthe fea fhore, as on Black-heath, Hounflow-heath, 
and in inland: parts of Northumberland and Scotland) for it is 
impoffible: for coal to generate or exift without the help of 
brine. In:Germany we have this thing exemplified; for we 
have coalono where, but in fuch places where the brine wa- 
ter is feen’; and again, never is this briny water without coal. 
Credat judausapella, In-page 180 he takes occafion to cons 
demn the ufe of fea-water, to this effect : ‘ Since we havé 
¢:mentioned the fea-water, the panacea, or fafhionable medi- 
‘ cine of this prefent age, we cannot pafs over it without 
¢ giving-our opinion ; and informing our readers, that on ana- 
‘ lyzing fea-water, there appears fo many crudities, that we 
‘ conceive it highly detrimental to the human body ; and fear 


‘ the ufe of it will, in procefs of time, manifeft its pernicious’ 


¢ confequences. ‘That there are thefe crudities,the falt-boilers 
‘can teftify ; and in fuch abundance, that they are obliged, in 
‘ this coarfe mechanical operation, to ufe eggs, or ox-blood 
‘ for a precipitate.’ Notwithftanding this ftricture, we mutt 
take leave to affirm, that experience contradicts the doétor’s 
hypothefis ; and that expert fait-boilers never ufe eggs or 
blood for a precipitate. 
C He recommends the pump-water of Llandrindod as an excel 
lent remedy in the fcurvy and tetterous eruptions, the hypo- 
chondriac malady, obftructions in the vifcera, the morphew, 
flow nervous fevers, the leprofy and gravel.) After a fhort 
theory of thefe difeafes, he directs the patient with regard 
to the preparatory evacuations, the method to be purfued in 
the courfe, the regimen and diet, the removal of fymptoms 
that may appear during the courfe, the management after the 
courfe, the effects that remain after the ufe of the water, the 
fort 
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fort of valetudinarians that ought to bathe in this faline water, 
_the method of guarding againft the bad confequences attend- 
ing baths, and rules to be obferved after bathing. ‘Thefe di- 
rections are minutely circumftantial, and well adapted to the 
purpofes for which they are intended. 

Book LI begins with a phyfical and hiftorical account of 
the fulphureous water at Llandrindod, commonly called the 
black fiinking water. He obferves this has the following cha- 
racteriftics of fulphureous water: it emits a fmell like that of 
the wafhings of a foul gun ; near the fpring head it lines the 
fides of all the paflage with a white flimy mucus; it ftinks 
moft in rainy weather ; after a drought, juft before rainy wea- 
ther, the fpring rifes with greater impetuofity than at other 
times ; it in{tantaneoufly ftops fermentation ; it precipitates a 
black fludge in it’s paflage ; it turns filver and other white me- 
tals, firft yellow, then black ; it kills vermin, worms, cater- 
pillars, &c. 

In page 246, he affirms that thefe ftinking fulphur waters 
have their. exiftence from the vapours of a mineral ferment, 
to which the coal damps and the brine alkali are joined; and 
that without thefe laft no ftinking fulphureous waters can na- 
turally be expected. In the rock from whence’ the fpring 
iflues, he conjectures that there is a confufed mafs of minerals 
in a conftant ferment, with which the bituminous matter of 
brine and the briny. alkaline earth mixes, and thus being join’d 
by the coal damps, conftitutes the ftinking or fulphur water 
of Llandrindod. ‘In this fuppofed ferment, (fays he, page 
¢ 253) we may conclude the mondic, or fulphureous: marca- 
¢ fites, to be one of the principal and chief agents; becaufe 
¢ there is very little in the bowels of the earth, but mendic or 
¢ fulpureous marcafites, that can produce it. 

¢ A pure fulphur alfo enters the compofition of this water ; 
‘which precipitates itfelf into the black fediment ; and out 
‘ of the white mucus, that lines the fides, a perfect fulphur 
« may be feparated.’ 

Left the reader fhould boggle at this mineral ferment, he 
thus explains himfelf in page 256; ‘ We have often here 
¢ made mention of a mineral ferment ; which word, however, 


‘ we do not make ufe of in the ftrict fenfe, that fermentation 
‘is 
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¢ is generally underftood in. - I grant there are but three kinds 
* of fermentation, ‘the fpirituous, acidulous, and putrid. But 
‘ what I here mean by. the term ferment, is an inteftine com- 
‘ motion of feveral minerals, caufed by a diffimilitude of their 
* compontent parts. From this inteftine motion the un@tuous 
‘matter, we are here fpeaking of, refults: which, as it fo 
‘ much refembles fermentation, we have’ ventur’d to apply to 
‘it the name of ferment; and hope we fhall not be cenfured 
‘ for the application. 

‘ This inward motion will exift amongft thefe feveral mine- 
‘rals, even when they are feparated from their roots, or dug 
‘ out of their matrix. For example, in many mineral coun- 
‘ tries the marcafites, of all kinds, being promifcuoufly thrown 
‘in one heap together (tho’ above ground) fuch an inward 
‘ motion will be excited, that fometimes it will break out in- 
© to a flame: by which means, an alum, and vitriol is pro- 
‘duced; which being all extracted, and the remaining rub- 
‘ bifh thrown into a heap again, a new motion or ferment 
¢ arifes ; which, as before, produces alum and vitriol ; arid 
© fo ad infinitum. 

‘ The coal damps, which we have mentioned, as one of 
¢ the caufes of this fulphur-water, and to which we attribute 
‘ the quality of deftroying vermin, may perhaps convey a- 
‘larming ideas to our readers, and give them occafion to 
$ fufpeét it to be of a coarfe rough nature ; but we can af- 
‘ fure them of the contrary. 

‘ It is perfeétly mild, and agreeable to the human confti- 
‘tution: for what is poifon to one animal is a medicine to an- 
¢ other. For example, a dog lives upon the fame food as 
‘the human fpecies; yet as much crocus metallorum as will 
¢ poifon ten men, will perfectly agree with a dog: and a- 
¢ gain, one man may fafely take as much mux vomica, as will 
‘ kill feveral dogs. | 

‘ As to the coal damps; they are no more than fulphureous. 
¢ They are deftitute of arfenical, or other noxious contents ; 
‘with which other minerals are fo much loaded: fo that they 
¢ are by no means detrimental to health ; as experience con- 
‘firms. For fmiths, and other artificers, that are conftantly 


¢ in the fumes of coal, have an uncommon fhare of health. 
¢ And 
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¢ And:where is there, in all the world, a ritore healthy place, 
‘ than that opulent, but fimoaky méetrdpolis Loizdon ; where, 
¢ notwithftanding: the unconimon multitude of people, but’ 
‘ few phyficians have practice enough to fupport themfelves in’ 
‘ any tolerable dignity. 

‘ Before I conclude this chapter, I cannot help obferving, 

¢ that 1 look upon this fulphur more beneficial, and far pre- 
¢ ferable, to cleanfe and purify’ a fhip, and its: crew, that 
‘come from places infected with the plague, than-the fumi- 
¢ gation with brimftone (of which’ lately an ingenious method 
¢ is publifhed by Dr. Hales) and at the fame time the operation’ 
* would'be more eafily and conveniently performed, than by’ 
“the troublefome method, that is laid down, with fumiga-’ 
€ tion.’ 
‘ From the. experiments recapitulated in the fecond chap- 
ter, our author concludes that this foetid or ftinking water 
contains zthereal volatile mineral {pirits, a: fmall quaritity of 
vitriolic acid, a mineral unctuous mucus, a fine minéral oil,’ 
a fubtle crocus’ of marcafites foluble in fpirit of wine, a per- 
fet fulphur, and a neutral falt, whofe texture-is'a briny al- 
kali. From thefe-confiderations,-he recommends it'in the way of 
a warm bath, for benumbed, wafted, or contracted. limbs ;- in 
the hypochondriac diftemper; in the relicks of venereal dif- 
orders, old fores, tetters, leprofy, and fcurvy ; in the hydro- 
phobia and madnefs; in the ftone and gravel; in the gout 
and rheumatifm./ The_jnternal and external ufe of it com- 
bined, will cure the {crophula, hypochondriacy ; edulcorate 
the acrimonious humours; reftore the fun@tions of the fto- 
mach and other vifcera, when clogged or debilitated ; cleanfe 
the prime vie; remove obftructions of the liver; diffolve 
fchirrous tumours; ftop the-dyfentery; defpel the caufe of the 
lyentery; banifh an habitual tenefmus if injected as a clyfter; 
put a ftop to the vertigo; attenuate, divide, and evacuate the 
humours of the catarrh; and, above all other remedies, check 
the progrefs of the confumption ; it is moreover beneficial in 
nervous convulfions, and hyfteric colics. 

The laft chapter contains directions for drinking, bathing; 
and all other medical ufes of the fulphur-water at Llandrindod, 
Thefe inftruét us how to make an artificial bath, and how to 
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guard againft all confequences which fometimes ,enfue upon 
bathing ; haw.to ufe a. bath made with this water; haw to fo- 
sent with this water ; how,to cleanfe.and wafh old fores with 
this water; haw to drefs them with the black flimy preci- 
pitate; and how-this.water may be drank in conjunétion with 
bathing ; and how it.muft be taken when bathing is omitted. 
What follows is.a poftcript defcribing the benefit that might 
he received by perfons afflicted with intermitting fevers, 
from ,the ule of the faline pump-water of Llandrindod, or 
its falts when exported. 
_ The appendix, containing a fhort and fummary account of 
feyeral other f{prings of the mineral waters in Wales, &c. feems 
to he a meagre expedient to fill up the volume, which is 
eked out with many needlefs digreflions, quotatiens and repe- 
titions. 
If we may credit the experiments and remarks of this high- 
_german docor, there is hardly a diftemper incident to the hu- 
man frame, that may not be effectually cured by the medicinal 
waters of Llandrindod: thofe general and fanguine encomiums 
favour fo ftrongly of empiricifm, that while we recommend this 
work to the perufal of our readers, we think it our duty to 
propofe that they fhould perufe it with caution. 





— 


Art. II. 4 free and candid Examination of the Principles advanced 
in the Rt. Rev. the Lord Bifbop of London’s very elegant Ser- 
mons lately publifhed , and in his very ingenious Difcourfes on Pro- 
phecy. UW’hereinthe commonly received Sy/tem, concerning the Natures 
of the fewifh and Chriftian Difpenfations, is particularly confider- 
) ed: with occafional Odjfervations on fome late Explanations of the 
Doétrines therein contained. By the Author of The Critical 
Enquiry into the Opinions and Pra¢tice of the Ancient Phi- 
lofophers, &c. 8vo. Pr. 5. Davis and Reymers. 


T muft give a fenfible fatisfaftion to the few friends of 
piety and learning, yet remaining amongit us, to find that 
amidft all the difficulties, difappointments and difcouragements, 
to which men of genius and abilities are every day more and 


more fubjected, there are ftill forme left who want not the al- 
Jurement 
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lurement of temporal advantages to animate them in theit 
fearch after truth, or to infpirit their zeal in the caufe of reli- 
gion and virtue: fuch as have courage enough to withftand the 
force of prejudice, and oppofe the formidable ftrength of au- 
thorjty: who, without a fervile fubmiffion to great names or 
diftinguifh’d charaéters, dare to defend the word of God againft 
mifreprefentation, and confcientioufly refufe that deference to 
human wifdom which is only due to the divine. Such we may 
venture to pronounce is the conceal’d author of the excellent 
and fpirited performance before us, where our readers will 
meet with great force of reafoning join’d with uncommon can- 
dour and ingenuity, a ftile lively and vigorous, and a manner 
throughout the whole which cannot fail to engage his atten- 
tion, and to fecure his applaufe. 

The preface, which is mafterly, begins thus : 

¢ Reafon (fays our author) in religious matters ftands but an 
¢ ill chance of being heard, when one part of the public at- 
¢ tention is engaged in the gratifications of /enfe ; another bufi- 
‘ ed in the vifionary purfuits of an over-heated fancy; and the 
« reft is fecurely repofing in the cool and venerable fhade of au- 
© thority. | 

‘ In the tumultuous fcenes of life the voice of reafon is too 
¢ weak to be heard, or too difficult to be underftood: In the 
¢ indulgent anarchy of fancy, her language is too fimple or too 
‘ fevere to perfuade; but where authority bears fway, fhe is 
¢ enjoined compliance, or reduced to filence. 

‘ Thus we fee, in one quarter fhe is ftared at as a ftranger ; 
¢in another, fhe alarms as an enemy ; and in the third, fhe is 
‘treated as a flave. Here indeed, her cafe is at the worft. 
¢ She may familiarize herfelf to the fenfual man; fhe may be 
¢ reconciled to the vifionaty; but, with authority, fhe can 
¢ come to no compofition ; tho’ fhe be unable to withftand its 
¢ power. And yet it is againft this laft foe to reafon that the 
¢ following fheets are chiefly directed.’ 

In purfuance of this refolution, our author fets out by endea- 
vouring to fhew, in oppofition to the bifhop of London, Dr. 
Sykes, Dr. Law, and others, that the commonly received Sy/lem 
concerning the natures of the two difpenfations, as far asrefpects a 
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Future fate, is inconfiflent with the biftory of the old teftanent, 
and with the doétrine of the new. 
‘To ‘give -our readers a more adequate idea of the fubject- 
matter in difpute, it may not be amifs previoufly to acquaint 
- them with the nature of the common fvfiem here mentioned, and 
the arguments us’d in favour of it, that they may be the better 
enabled to determine the force of our author’s objections to it. 
-. The common fyftem efpoufed by the difbop and fome 
-other eminent writers, is, that the great and leading principles 
-of the gofpel were revealed by AZo/es and the prophets to the 
antient ‘Fewifo people ; and that the doctrine of /ife and zmmor- 
tality. was as much the foundation and fupport of the one as 
of the other: in defence of which opinion itis urged, that, no 

difpenfation of which the doctrine of a future ftate was not a 
part wou’d have been able to fubfift in any age of the world; 
that, the antient revelations afforded a good proof of a fu- 
ture ftate ; that Jefus did zot give the firft and only notice of 
-this do&trine ; that Chrift did indeed bring Aife and immortality 

to light, but that the word ?«i(« means only an acceflion or 
increafe of light, to afford a more exact view of objects which 
had been obferved, though not diftinctly ; that Jefus therefore 
only cured fome defects in that fight which was very good 
though not eagle-eyed before, that the figurative language of 
the old teftament was intended for a veil or cover, which veil 
might notwithftanding be feen through; and that the Jews 
had frequent and early notice that the law was to ceafe and be 
repeal’d after the introduction of the new covenant; that the 
general belief of a future itate appears from ieveral paflages in 
the Pialms and Prophets ; and laftly, that what St. Paul fays con- 
cerning the original publication of immortality by Chrift, wou’d 
exclude the arguments for it drawn from the light of nature 
and reafon. 

_ In anfwer to thefe arguments (moft of them drawn from the 
bifhop of London’s difcourfes) our author hath thought fit to pro- 
duce the following, which we have with fome care endeavour’d 
to collect and abbreviate for the entertainment of our readers. 

This fenfible writer, who feems to have been extremely con- 
verfant with the holy -fcriptures, ebferves, that the common 
fyftem fuppofes the ‘ews better inftructed in the principles of 
the 
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the go/pel than is confiftent with the account they give of them- 
felves in the old te/flament, or.which is given of them by the 
apofiles inthe new. ‘That (as it is faid in the latter) the great 
falvation of the gofpel (i. e. eternal life) fir/? began to be {po- 
ken by the Lord. But how cou’d Jefus be the fr? who taught 
it, if Mofes and the prophets had taught it long before? That, 
life. and immortality were brought to light by the gofpel of 
Chrift ; that the word ¢wlf# muft mean to render an obje& dif- 
tinguifhable, which was before unperceived; that the doc- 
trine of a future ftate therefore muft till then have been abfo- 
lutely unknown ; that the Fews are faid to ft in darknefs and 
the foadow of death; the ‘fews therefore cou’d never be faid to 
fit in darknefs, if according to the bifhop’s interpretation of this 
word, they had a good general view of the object. In regard 
to the types and figures intended for a veil or cover, he defires 
to know whether the ‘Zews cou’d fee through them or ot? If, 
€ (fays he) they /aw into the fpiritua! fenfe, they cou’d have no 
© doubts; if they did not, they cou’d have no proof. Let the pa- 
“ trons of the common fyftem therefore tell us, whether the ty- 
* pical fenfe of the law was opened to, or concealed from, the 
© Fewt/fh church. If it was concealed, the doétrine of life 
< and immortality muft have been a fecret, while this fenfe re- 
© mained under a veil or cover. If it was opened, the tem- 
‘ porary and preparatory nature of the law muft have been 
* opened too ; and confequently its ceflation, and the exemption 
‘of the gentiles from its rites and ceremonies, could not have 
“been a my/ery. We muft therefore either fuppofe with the 
« author of the D. L. that the doétrine of life and immortali- 
‘ ty was a myftery, or fuppofe that the calling of the gentiles was 
‘ no myftery, in direét contradiction to St. Paul.’ 

Our author farther obferves, that the infpired writer wou’d 
not have faid the way to heaven was not made manifeft, (Heb. ii. 
3.) if the Jews had been taught to expeé eternal life. It 
is faid alfo, that the law had a fhadow of goed things to come, and 
not the very image of the things; and confequently, that the. 
author of the epiftle to the Hebrews did not believe with the 
bifhop of London, that the law afforded a good proof of a fu- 
ture ftate ; for a fhadow is a good proof of nothing, but of a 


fabftance kept out of fight, and of which they cou’d know 
only 
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only this, that it was fomething. St. Paul {ays moreover, that 
Chrift abolifoed death by bringing life and immortality to light : 
if fo, the empire of death muft have arifen from the with-hold- 
ing theknowledge of a future ftate. 

‘ Now if this was the circumftance (ays our author) which 
© abolifbed death, and yet, at the fame time, we will hold that 


‘a good proof of a future life had been afforded by the law ; it will , 


‘ follow that death muft have been, if not totally, yet in a good 
< meafure, abolifhed by Mofes. And thus nothing confiderable 
¢ would have been referved for ‘Fefus Chriff, who. was only to 
< give the laft blow to an enemy already expiring, who had 
“been deprived of his main power and ftrength by another 
¢ hand. 

‘¢ His lordfhip’s principle therefore feems to prefent us with 


‘avery low and difparaging idea of our blefled faviour’s at- 
© chievements, the principal part of whofe office had been 


‘ difcharged before he came: at beft it is dividing the honour 
© of the victory between Ado/es and Fefus Chrif ?” 

The paflages in the pfalms urg’d in favour of the common 
fyftem are oppos’d by other-paflages implying the di/belief of it, 
(fuch are the 30th, 88th, and 115th) from whence our au- 
thor concludes, that if David was acquainted with the doétrine 
contended for, he feems induftrious to hide it in one pfalm, 
and yet ftudious to publifh and divulge it in another. Laftly, the 
learned prelate’s affertion ‘ that the natural arguments in fupport 
‘ of a future ftate are excluded by affigning the firft publica- 
€ tion of immortality to ‘Fe/us Chri/?, is thus anfwer’d : 

‘The natural and revealed doctrines of a future ftate are 
‘ very different. . The beft of men by the light of reafon can 
“ expect only fome flight and inconfiderable reward, of a /hort 
‘ and tran/fient duration ; as this might be a fufficient compen- 
‘ fation for all their fervices and fufterings in the prefent life. 
‘ On the other hand, revelation promifes a recovery of our /of 
“ inheritance, or a ftate of immortal happinefs and glory. And 
‘ this is juftly reprefented as the pure gift or gratuitous favour 
“of God, fince it flows intirely from his pleafure and good 
‘ will, and is not to be deduced from any of the divine attri- 
‘ butes by the light of nature and reafon. Now as the natural 
“ and revealed doGtrines were fo very different, why might not 
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‘ the late publication of the one be very confiftent with the 
‘ early notice of the other; or why might not the one be or?- 
« ginally revealed by ‘Fefus, notwithftanding the other had been 
¢ previoufly difcovered without his affiftance ?” 

In this chapter our author alfo attacks Dr. Stebbing and Dr. 
Fortin with fome feverity, and concludes with this very juft ob- 


fe vation, that ¢ it is not for beings of our narrow and limited 
‘ capacities to reafon a priort, or to di€tate to God in what 


¢ meafure and proportion he /hould have revealed his will to the 
¢ ancient ‘fews. If we would know what was fit to be done 
‘ at thistime, our only way is to fitdown, and enquire what 
¢ he actually did do. And if we will allow the writers of the 
‘ New Teftament to be competent judges of this matter, we 
¢ muft own, that the doctrine of life and immortality was not 

¢ revealed at this time ; and therefore not fit to be revealed.’ 
Chap. II. Our author having endeavour’d to prove that 
the common fyftem is confuted by the authority of the mew 
teflam.»', proceeds to fhew that it will likewife difable us 
from defending the o/d, or fatisfying the objections againft the 
ancient prophecies: this leads him to a confideration of what 
the bishop of London has advanc’d concerning them. The 
bifhop (4¢ obferves) has labour’d to prove, from the nature and 
reafon of the thing, that types, wherever they are found, muft 
needs have been firft delivered with their proper explanation ; 
which, this writer remarks, is no better than inferring from the 
propriety and ufe of a veil or cover, that there was nothing to 
be veiled or covered. ‘¢ His lordfhip, (fays he) aflures us, that 
“¢ the ancient prophecies, relative to the fpiritual covenant, were 
‘ given to eftablifh and confirm the hopes of futurity, or the doc- 
‘ trine of redemption and eternal life. But if they were given 
‘to explain, and to imprefs this doétrine onthe minds of the 
‘ people, why were they conveyed under types? or why was 
¢ the doétrine wrapped up in clouds and darknefs, if it was to 
‘ be eftablifhed, difpenfed, and propagated among the faithful 
‘ of thofe times? If it was to be thus propagated and difpenfed, 
< not only fo thick a cover as that of types, but any cover what- 

« ever muft have been unneceflary.’ 

Our author then takes to tafk the great polemic-writer Dr. 
Stebbing, who in this writer’s opinion has fucceeded no better 
than 
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than his learned patron. The Dr. afferts, that types and fe- 
condary prophecies were intended for a veil or cover of the 
doétrines conveyed under them ; one of whieh doctrines was.a 
future ftate : according to him, tik was the whole fubfance of 
the religion of thofe times, and yet this very doctrine was bu- 
ried under the veil of types. ¢ Thus (jays our authsr) the 
* Law was given, and God interpofed in a very /mgular and 
‘ extraordinary manner, not to relume and reftore the princi- 
¢ pal and important deéctrines of religion, but to cover and hide 
‘ them from his favourite and chofen people.’ | 

He then réturns to the bifhop of London, and having fepa- 
rately confider’d his lordfhip’s defence of three particular forts, 
of prophecy; I. Typical prophecies, and fuch as have a, 
double meaning ; II. Thofe which reprefent the gofpel blef- 
fings under temporal and carnal images ; III. Thofe which re- 
late to the temporal affairs of the jewi/b people; he concludes 
with obferving, that the bifhop’s defcription and account of thefe 
three forts of prophecy will oblige him either to defend the 
jéwifh religion on Dr. /WVarburion’s fuppefition that it had not 
the doétrine of a future ftate, orto give it up to the fcorn of 
infidelity. 

Our author having thus boldly and fuccefSsfully led on his 
forces againft the general, we fhall not be furpriz’d to find him 
attacking the inferior officers, Dr. Sykes and Dr. Middleton, 
thofe well known writers again{t types and prophecies. As the 
nature of this work will not permit us to infert every particu- 
lar objeétion which our author has made to thefe gentlemen, 
we fhall only prefent our readers with his general charge a- 
gainft them, which, in our opinion, is in the fubfequent pages 
extremely well fupported. 

‘ Thefe learned perfons (jays he) both own that there is 
¢ ftri& connexion between the Old and New Teftament, or, 
« that the laft was to be predicted and prefigured by the firit. 
* The queftion is, in what manner this prediction and prefigu- 
‘ ration was to be made. ‘The nature and reafon of the thing. 
© tells us, it could not be plainly and openly, becaufe this would 
« have prejudiced the Jews againft the law. The learned per- 
‘ fons themfelves tell us, it could not be plainly and openly, be- 
* caufe the peculiar nature and genius of the mw religion, was 
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€ to remain a myftery, and to be kept fecret, at the time of 
€ giving the prophecies. Now if it was to be predicted for 
« the ufe of future times, and yet to be kept out of fight of 
© the prefent, the fecondary fenfe of prophecy muft have been 
‘a proper mode of conveyance, as it was excellently well 
© adapted for the performance of both thefe fervices at the 
‘ fame time. 

© Now Dr. Middleton and Dr. Sykes both fuppofe, that the 
¢ things to be prefigured were to be put under a veil, or cover 5 
“ and yet both deny the propriety of a fecondary fenfe in pro- 
© phecy. On the other hand, the lord bifhop of London, and 
© Dr. Stebbing, both aflert the propriety of a /econdary fenfe, 
« and yet both take away the ufe of a vedlor cover, as they fup- 
© pofe the prediétion and prefiguration were intended for the ufe 
© of thetimes in which they were delivered. 

¢ The two firft oppofe the /econdary fenfe on fuch principles, 
¢ as neceflarily tend to eftablifh it: and the two other defend 
* it on fuch principles, as neceflarily tend to overthrow it. Dr. 
© Middleton and Dr. Sykes hold, that there was fomething to 
* be veiled and covered ; yet deny there was any veil or cover : 
¢ My lord bifhop and Dr. Stebbing hold that there was a veil 
© or cover; yet deny there was any thing to be veiled or 
© covered.’ 

Chap. III. Inthis chapter our author examines the bifhop 
of Lonaon’s explanation and account of the book of Fob, 
in which his lordfhip had maintained, ‘I. That the argu- 
« ment between ‘fob and his friends turns upon this point, whe- 
© ther the afflictions of this world are certain marks of God’s di/- 
© pleafure, and an indication of the wickednefs of thofe who fuffer ? 

‘2. That the book is of very high antiquity, and was writ- 
“ ten long before the time of AZ/es. 

« 3. That the celebrated paflage (J know that my Redeemer 
© iveth, &c.) in the xixth chapter, relates to the refurreéction.’ 

Our author here remarks, that * there feems to be no natu- 
© ral connection between the three points here maintained. On 
‘ the contrary, the firft is a direét contradiction to the third; 
© and even to the /econd, upon the principles of the common 


* fyftem. And, fo circumftanced, the /econd is plainly incon- 
‘ fiftent 
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* fiftent with the third, as well as the fir/2. Confequently, we 
‘ cannot admit the third, without rejeCting the fir? and fecond,’ 

If the firft were true the difpute wou’d be at an end, and 
the difficulty perfectly clear’d upby the third. The firft point is 
alfo inconfiftent with the fecond, becaufe the common fyftem 
holds a future ftate to have been a popular doétrine among the 
worthippers of the true Gods at all times and in all places, But 
Fob’s friends were abfolute ftrangers to any notion of a future 
retribution. 

The fecond is likewife inconfiftent with the third, becaufe 
if this book was older than the law, we may be ceftain it 
did not contain any clear and diftiné revelation of this doc- 
trine, for why need it have been hid under types in the pen- 
tateuch, if it had been openly expofed in other infpired writings, 
then in the hands of the jewi/h people? Add to this, that there 
cou’d be no occafion for Aojes and the prophets to throw a 
veil over a doctrine which was plainly revealed in the book of 
‘Fob. The hopes of futurity, (fays the bifhop) were referved 
to be revealed by him whofe province it was to bring life and 
immortality to light through the gofpel. But how (replies our 
author) was this referved for Fefus Chrift, if, as his lordfhip 
tells us, a plain prophetical defcription of this very article was 
given in the book of “Fob ? 

Chap. [V. Treats on the particular end and defign of the 
jewifh law. It is agreed on all hands, that the law was inftituted 
to preferve the doctrines which had been the foundation of the 
patriarchal religion; the bifhop of London contends that the 
principle of redemption and a future ftate was one of thefe. 
This ourauthor denies, and undertakes to prove, that fuch a fup- 
pofition ‘ is inconfiftent with the nature of the law, con- 
6 fidered as a preparatory or introductory difpenfation. 2. That 
¢ there is nothing to countenance and fupport it in the Old 
¢ Teftament. 3. That it directly contradiéts many texts of 
¢ the New, and alfo feveral paflages in his lord{hip’s /ermons 
© and difcourfes on prophecy.’ 

The arguments which our author brings in confirmation of 
this charge againft his lordfhip, are for the moft part very 
forcible and fatisfactory, he concludes with obferving, chat 


¢ his lordfhip is but little content with the opinion of thofe wn- 
I 3 © ters, 
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© ters, who are content with what the law reprefents of itfelf; 
* namely, that it was given to preferve the knowledge of the 
‘ one true God amongtt the J/raelites, whilft it was loft every 
‘ where elfe. He rejects this, as too low and narrow a de- 
‘ fign; and maintains, that it was intended for higher purpofes, 
¢ and given to adminifter the like hopes with the chriftian co- 
¢venant. But inftead of enobling the law by loading it with 
« thefe new honours, he has only intangled it with frefh diff- 
‘ culties, and enabled prophane men to attack it with more 
* vigour and fuccefs; by fhewing that the nature of the two 
¢ difpenfations, the authority of the two Teftaments, and my 
‘lord bifhop’s own conceflions, are all direétly inconfiftent 
¢ with this honourable hypotheiis.’ 

Chap. V. Contains an enquiry, how far the doétrine ad- 
vanced in my lord bifhop’s /xth fermon affects the argument 
of the divine legation; how far it tends to eftablifh the credit 
of Mofes and the Prophets: and how far it is confiftent with 
the other parts of his lordfhip’s theological fyftem. As the 
bifhop in this fermon fuppofes that nothing but a full proof of 
the refurrection cou’d at any time be fufficient to fupport reli- 
gion, andas no fuch knowledge of a refurrection was granted 
to the patriarchal and sewifh Churches, our author begs leave 
to afk how this deficiency was fupplied, or what particular dif- 
penfation of providence was made ufe of, to preferve religion, 
without affording any perfect affurance or full perfuafion of a 
future life? Secondly, it appears evident to our author, that the 
bifhop’s doétrine cannot poffibly tend to eftablifh the credit of 
Mofes and the Prophets, becaufe if (according to his lordfhip) 
the doctrine of the refurrection was the fingle point wanting, 
to compleat the natural argument for a future life, and the on- 
ly circumftance which made a revelation on this fubjec necef- 
fary ; to fuppofe a revelation of a future ftate which faid no- 
thing of this refurrection, wou’d be fuppofing a revelation 
which faid nothing of the great point which ought principally 
to have been revealed, 

‘Is it not therefore ( fays he) more for the credit of the 
‘ jewi/h revelation, to fuppofe, that it faid nothing of a fu- 
‘ ture ftate, when it did not want it; than that it faid nothing 
.£ to the purpofe, when it did ?’ 

5 Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, his lordfhip’s fyftem is inconfiftent with itfelf, be- 
eaufe it afferts that the law afforded a good proof of a future 
life, and yet contends that life and immortality were brought to 
light by the gofpel. If this paflage, J am the Ged of Abraham, 
éc. extends, according to the bifhop, to another life, that doc- 
trine was the fanétion of the /aw as well as the go/pel, and of 
neceffity, muft have been as clearly revealed by Mojfes as by 
Chrifi; which wou’d flatly contradic the fcriptures of the 
New Teftament. It is inconfiftent likewife, becaufe it afcribes 
to the Jaw, a good proof of a future life, and yet leaves the doc- 
trine under doubts and uncertainties, by fuppofing it.to have 
been convey’d by types, and figures : the bifhop therefore feems 
to be taking with one hand and giving with the other. ¢ In a 
‘ word (fays our author) we magnify the /ew above the go/pel, 
© if we allow it to afford a good proof of a future life, as his 
© lordfhip here fuppofes, For in this cafe, it would have the 
¢ fanction both of the Uife which now is, and of that which is to 
£ come, while the gofpel would have only the laft.’ 

Though the bifhop of London has afferted in one place, 
that the law afforded a good proof of a future ftate, he notwith- 
ftanding acknowledges in another, that the better hopes of a 
future life wou’d have vacated the temporal promifes of the 
law. Thus, on different occafions, he makes no fcruple to af- 
fert, both that the law had, and that it had mot the doétrine of 
a future ftate; that is, he finds himfelf obliged to aflert and 
deny the very fame propofition in the very fame fenfe. Our. 
author having then treated at large this important queftion, 
¢ whether the extraordinary providence, as recorded in the Old 
Teftament, byalong feries of miracles, can be fupported againit 
the objections of unbelievers, on the principles of the common 
fyftem,’ is naturally led to a few obfervations on Dr. Warbur- 
ton’s Divine Legation, which our readers may obferve, it feems 
our author’s chief aim to defend and fupport, He informs us 
notwithitanding (p. 355) that his defign ‘ in thefe papers was 
¢ not to confider the feveral objections, which have, or may 
‘be, alledged againft the argument of the D. L. but only to 
‘ fhew the impoffibility of defending revealed religion, on the 
¢ fuppofition that the knowledge of a future ftlate was always 
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“ ters, who are content with what the law reprefents of itfelf; 
* namely, that it was given to preferve the knowledge of the 
‘ one true God amongtt the J/raelites, whilft it was loft every 
© where elfe. He rejects this, as too low and narrow a de- 
* fign; and maintains, that it was intended for higher purpofes, 
¢ and given to adminifter the like hopes with the chriftian co- 
¢venant. But inftead of enobling the law by loading it with 
« thefe new honours, he has only intangled it with frefh diffi- 
‘ culties, and enabled prophane men to attack it with more 
* vigour and fuccefs; by fhewing that the nature of the two 
¢ difpenfations, the authority of the two Teftaments, and my 
‘lord bifhop’s own conceffions, are all direétly inconfiftent 
‘ with this honourable hypothefis.’ 

Chap. V. Contains an enquiry, how far the doétrine ad- 
vanced in my lord bifhop’s /xth fermon affects the argument 
of the divine legation ; how far it tends to eftablifh the credit 
of Mofes and the Prophets: and how far it is confiftent with 
the other parts of his lordfhip’s theological fyftem. As the 
bifhop in this fermon fuppofes that nothing but a full proof of 
the refurrection cou’d at any time be fufficient to fupport reli- 
gion, andas no fuch knowledge of a refurrection was granted 
to the patriarchal and jewifh Churches, our author begs leave 
to afk how this deficiency was fupplied, or what particular dif- 
penfation of providence was made ufe of, to preferve religion, 
without affording any perfe& affurance or full perfuafion of a 
future life ? Secondly, it appears evident to our authar, that the 
bifhop’s doétrine cannot poffibly tend to eftablifh the credit of 
Mofes and the Prophets, becaufe if (according to his lordfhip) 
the doctrine of the refurrection was the fingle point wanting, 
to compleat the zatural argument for a future life, and the on- 
ly circumftance which made a revelation on this fubjeé& necef- 
fary ; to fuppofe a revelation of a future ftate which faid no- 
thing of this refurrection, wou’d be fuppofing a revelation 
which faid nothing of the great point which ought principally 
to have been revealed, 

‘Is it not therefore ( /fays he) more for the credit of the 
< jewi/h revelation, to fuppofe, that it faid nothing of a fu- 
* ture ftate, when it did not want it; than that it faid nothing 
-£ to the purpofe, when it did ?’ 

5 Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, his lordfhip’s fyftem is inconfiftent with itfelf, be- 
eaufe it afferts that the law afforded a good proof of a future 
life, and yet contends that life and immortality were brought to 
light by the gofpel. If this paflage, J am the Gad of Abraham, 
éc. extends, according to the bifhop, to another life, that doc- 
trine was the fanétion of the /aw as well as the go/pel, and of 
neceffity, muft have been as clearly revealed by Adofes as by 
Chrifi; which wou’d flatly contradict the f{criptures of the 
New Teftament. It is inconfiftent likewife, becaufe it afcribes 
to the Jaw, a good proof of a future life, and yet leaves the doc- 
trine under doubts and uncertainties, by fuppofing it.to have 
been convey’d by types, and figures : the bifhop therefore feems 
to be taking with one hand and giving with the other. ¢ In a 
© word (fays our author) we magnify the /aw above the go/pel, 
© if we allow it to afford a good proof of a future life, as his 
© lordfhip here fuppofes, For in this cafe, it would have the 
¢ fanction both of the life which now is, and of that which is to 
$ come, while the gofpel would have only the laft.’ 

Though the bifhop of London has aflerted in one place, 
that the law afforded a good proof of a future ftate, he notwith- 
ftanding acknowledges in another, that the better hopes of a 
future life wou’d have vacated the temporal promifes of the 
law. Thus, on different occafions, he makes no fcruple to af- 
fert, both that the law had, and that it had wot the doétrine of 
a future ftate; that is, he finds himfelf obliged to aflert and 
deny the very fame propofition in the very fame fenfe. Our 
author having then treated at large this important queftion, 
¢ whether the extraordinary providence, as recorded in the Old 
Teftament, bya long feries of miracles, can be fupported againit 
the objections of unbelievers, on the principles of the common 
fyftem,’ is naturally led to a few obfervations on Dr. Wartur- 
ton’s Divine Legation, which our readers may obferve, it feems 
our author’s chief aim to defend and fupport, He informs us 
notwithitanding (p. 355) that his defign ‘ in thefe papers was 
* not to confider the feveral objections, which have, or may 
“be, alledged againft the argument of the D. L. but only to 
‘ fhew the impoffibility of defending revealed religion, on the 
¢ fuppofition that the knowledge of a future flate was always 
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€ neceflary and effential to the fupport of it.’ And concludes 


the book in the following words : 
« Many more confiderations may be deduced from the fore- 


‘ going fheets, to fhew the impoffibility of defending revealed 
© religion, on the fuppofition that a future ftate was always 
© neceflary and eflential to the fupport of it. Whenever thefe 
© objections are difcharged to the fatisfaction of the public, I 
¢ fhall readily acquiefce in his lordfhip’s fyftem. All my 
“ view is, to get the queftion fairly and impartially examined ; 
© and therefore I have often addrefled myfelf to two ingenious 
¢ and learned writers, who feem to be well qualified for this 
“tafk. I have no objection to fuppofe a future ftate has always 
© been neceflary and eflential to religion; if fo be they are 
¢ able to prove that it was always as plainly and explicitly de- 
‘ livered, as the fanction of a revealed fyftem ought to be. 
« If they can produce no proof that it was thus plainly‘and ex- 
< plicity revealed, it may be dangerous to affert its neceffity ; 
< as this would be pointing out to the Deifts an eafy and ef- 
¢ fe&tual way of impeaching the divinity and truth both of the 

« patriarchal and Jewifh Difpenfations. 

‘To conclude, in the words of a very excellent perfon, 
«If I have argued amifs, i fhall furely hear of it. Every 
<< man of common fenfe is judge of thefe arguments ; and I 
*< only wifh they may be impartially examined.” 

Though our author’s attacks throughout the book are prin- 
cipally levell’d againft the bifhop of London, we meet alfo 
with fome fevere ftri¢ctures on feveral other eminent writers, 
not only the laborious Stebbing and the candid Leland; but the 
ingenious Middleton and the learned ‘fortin have fallen under 
his cenfure ; Law, Rutherford, Brown, Peters, and fome others 
are likewife called upon to defend their tenets; fo that if the 
feveral challenges are accepted, we may expe&t warm work in 
the field of religious controverfy the enfuing winter. Our hero, 
however, (if we may judge by the performance before us) feems 
poflefs'd of courage and talents fufficient to enter the lift with 
any of them: he thinksclearly, and deliver his thoughts with 
perfpicuity : there is befides a fpirit and freedom in his manner, 
which, efpecially in the prefent dearth of good writers, cannot 


fail to diftinguifh him from the common herd, and to point 
him 
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‘him out as one of the moft able as well as moft zealous friends 
ef the truly learned and ingenious author of the Divine Lee 
gation. 





a 


Art. III. 4 ferious defence of fome late meafures of the admi- — cif 


niftration; particularly with regard to the introduction and 
eflablifhment of foreign troops. 8vo. Pr. 1s. Morgan. 


¥ N an age like the prefent, fo fond of being thought wife 
and witty, wherein every man had sather be call’d knave 
than fool, ridicule, if well pointed, is perhaps the beft 
weapon we can make ufe of againft the attacks of vice and 
folly, either in public or private life: the keen raillery and 
true humour of the little piece before us therefore will, we 
doubt not, be of infinitely more fervice at this jun¢ture than 
the loud bawlings of a Monitor, or the rancorous invectives of 
a Letter to the people of England. ‘The author of this pam- 
phlet, arm’d with the fhield of irony, takes upon him to dee 
fend, what fo many have lately look’d upon as indefenfible, 
the meafures of our prefent adminiftration, particularly with 
regard to the introduction of foreign troops; the reafon and 
end of which falutary meafure this ingenious writer has lucki- 
ly difcovered, which he doubts not, when known, will mieet 
with univerfal applaufe, and endear the contrivers of it to 
their grateful country. 
‘It is well known, (/ays our arch defender) how great a cla- 
‘ mour was raifed, and ftill fubfifts, artfully propagated by the 
« enemies of government, as if, by introducing He/fians and Ha- 
* noverians into this country, they who directed this meafure had 
* facrificed the honour of England, endangered its liberties, and 
“ opened a wide door to all the evils which ufually enfue when 
“ the governed feel that their governors have not the intereft of 
‘ their country at heart. But thefe are clamours which could 
“never have exifted, or gained ground, but amongft perfons 
‘ totally ignorant of the views and motives aimed at by the 
* bringing over of Germans. What thofe reafons were which 
* induced the wifdom of government to take this ftep, I fhall 
* now undertake to difclofe, aflerting that the prefent defence 
‘ of 
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© of Britain from French invafions was not the fole object of 
© chofe wife minifters who brought over foreign troops amongft 
© us ; but that they had, befides this, a nobler object in view, 
€ viz. the future and lafting fupport of our ifland, by invigora- 
© ting the withered trunk of Engli/b manhood by a feafonable 
€ infufion of foreign blood.’ 

He then obferves, by way of analogy, that farmers vary 
their feed, virtuofi in fruits and vegetables improve their tafte 
and flavor by tranfplanting foreign ones, and jockies import 
Arabian ftallions to improve Briti/h horfe-flefh ; which natu- 
rally fuggefted to our rulers the neceffity of mending the de- 
generate breed of Engli/bmen, by croffing it with a judicious 
mixture of foreign blood. ‘ Under pretence therefore, (fays 
he) ‘ of a foreign invaiion, our wife politicians at the helm 
‘ have been able to effectuate their glorious plan of reftoring 
‘the decayed conftitutions of Britons, by the importation of 
€ fixteen thoufand vigorous Germans.’ 

We defy the moft phlegmatic of our readers to pafs over 
the following paragraph without a {mile. 

‘ That the great object of mending the breed was under- 
“ ftood to be aimed at, by the introduction of foreign armies, 
‘tho’ it was not exprefsly taken notice of by an aét of the 
‘ legiflature, may be inferred with the utmoft certainty, from 
© a refolution which was taken in parliament, immediately af- 
“ter the landing of the Heffans and Hanoverians—I mean 
‘ the opening of the Foundling-hofpital, for the reception of 
‘ all infants brought to it ; towards the expence of which a 
‘fum of money was unanimoufly voted to be applied. 

‘ Now it cannot but ftrike every confiderate obferver of 
‘times and feafons, that no good reafon can be affigned why 
‘the introduction of foreign troops, and the opening of the 
* foundling hofpital by vote of parliament, fhould go hand in 
¢ hand, unlefs the former was intended to be the means of 
‘ increafing the number of candidates for the latter. To 
‘ find the miniftry, therefore, at this particular time, bufied 
‘ in procuring a fund for the maintenance of children, naturally 
* leads us to fuppofe, that they had thought of a fcheme for 
* begetting them, by introducing amongft us fo many thou- 
‘ fands of able-bodied Germans. 
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Having thus difcovered the prudent intentions of the mi- 
niftry, in furnifhing the public with fo many thoufands of able 
recruiters, to enrich our impoverifhed blood, and raife up a 
race properly germanized, he propofes that the recruiters fhou’d 
immediately repair to the feveral public wells or /pa’s of the 
kingdom, there to exercife their talents, and lay the foundation 
of heroes, who may fhame the prefent generation ; but ¢ as it 
« fometimes happens, (fays he) in public offices, that the bufi- 
* nefs of them pafles through the hands of perfons, who are new 
‘in their employments to prevent any miftake or cla/hing of or- 
«ders, I would not have the war-office further concerned in 
‘this important matter, than to tranfmit to the adjutant-ge- 
‘ nerals of the Hejfians and Hanoverians the lifts of females, 
‘at each refpective place, who have occafion for affiftance, 
‘that fo an exact rofler may be made out, and the detach- 
‘ments to be fent may be proportioned to the demand that 
‘there fhall appear to be for them.’ He then propofes that 
thefe German auxiliaries fhou’d march up to the capital, where 
they will have conftant opportunities of labouring in their 
vocation ; and to make way for them, thinks it wou’d not be 
amifs to fend ¢ not only our Briti/h guards, but alfo the reft of 
‘our Briti/h forces, to that part of the world, in order to be 
* exchanged for a like number of electoral troops, to be added 
‘as a reinforcement to thofe whom we have already here. 
‘ By which means the grand view of introducing foreigners 
‘ will be anfwered in a more extenfive manner, as inftead of 
‘ fixteen thoufand, we may have double that number of re- 
‘cruiters. But I fubmit all this to the fuperior judgment of a 
‘ council of war, compofed of British commanders, by whom 
‘] would have this point debated, and whofe determination 
* (if we may judge from the determination of two late famous 
‘ councils of war) will be fo prudent, as to preferve his maje- 
$ /ty’s troops from danger.’ 

Our author’s next fcheme, to ereét an hofpital, has much 
humour in it. ¢ The erection and encouragement of hofpitats 
(fays he) ¢ feems to be a favourite tafte amongft us, at prefent. 
‘ As therefore, in the long catalogue of fuch charitable infti- 
€ tutions in this metropolis, we have hofpitals for the reception 
‘ of ling-in women, and an hofpital for the reception of chil- 
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‘¢ dren when born, I have long wondered that fome public- 
‘6 fpirited gentlemen (for no doubt, our managers of hofpitals 
¢ are all public-fpirited) have not thought of eftablifhing hof- 
¢ pitals for the begetting of children. ‘This beneficial inftitu- 
€ tion, which private charity hath no where encouraged, if 
‘© the child-getter in Newgate is not to be excepted, will now 
“be fet on foot, upon the moft extenfive plan, by erecting 
® feminaries of He/fian and Hanoverian heroes, in all the differ- 
*.ent quarters of London. 

© It is well known, that over the doors of our hofpitals, 
© we read their appellation with this addition, of their being 
© fupported by the voluntary fubfcriptions of noblemen, gentlemen, 
© and others. Now, as this infcription may be looked upon 
© as a fign judicioufly hung out, to draw in a frefh fupply of 
© fubfcribers, I would have our military hofpitals alfo hang out 
“their figns; and in order to draw in a conftant fupply of 
* fair vifiters, upon the front of each of them there fhould 
“be an infcription in large capitals, to the following effect : 
“ —The German hofpital for mending the breed, fupported by the 
* liberality of the Britifh parliament. Or if this fhould offend 
© any delicate ears, it might be fufficient to reprefent, by a 
‘very natural hieroglyphic, the ufe and deftination of our hof- 
‘ pitals, by erecting before them the fign of the white horfe, 
‘under which figure I would have written this word to the 
“wife, to cover for mending the breed.’ He propofes likewife, 
for the encouragement of his fair country-women, ‘ that the 
* Jaws now in force, which take a fevere notice of ante-nup- 
“ tial pregnancy fhould be abolifhed, or, at leaft, lofe their 
© efficacy, in every cafe where it fhall appear, that recourfe 
‘was had to a German recruiter. Others again, might think 
‘ it expedient that the lying-in hofpitals fhould be opened by 
* vote of parliament, in the fame manner, as the foundling 
‘ hofpital hath been, to receive every candidate who fhould 
* come loaded with a foreign burthen. A third encourage- 
¢ ment may pleafe a different fet of females, viz. a fufpenfion 
‘of the reftrictive claufes of the marriage ac?, whenever 
* mifs in her teens fhall give the preference to an hufband cho- 


¢ fen from our military hofpitals.’ 
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This. public-fpirited writer, who is as indefatigable as Mr. 
Henriques himfelf, in the fervice of his country, hath: like-, 
wife thought of an excellent fcheme to pay the national debt,, 
which is as follows: 

© That the ladies of Great Britain have a very confiderable, 
‘fhare of the property in the public funds, is a fact which 
‘can admit of no doubt. Now, I think, fuch propofals. 
‘ may be made to the female /fock-holders, as will make it for, 
‘ their intereft chearfully to transfer their properties to the, 
¢ public. 

« Every one knows, that fince the reduction of the  interefty 
‘of the funds, and the increafe of luxury, our fair country 
‘women of fmall fortunes, remain long, alas, very long ! 
¢ at the market, and matrimony is a land, at whjch they have, 
‘little hopes of arriving, though beheld with longing eyes. 
‘In this lamentable fituation, how eagerly would they em- 
‘ brace any fcheme for their relief ? Upon this principle, there- 
‘fore, I would propofe, that books fhould be opened at the 
‘treafury, and advertifements publifhed, by authority, in the, 
© London Gazette, and all the news papers, making the follow- 
‘ing offer to all the female ftock-holders ; That whoever 
‘ fhould come in and fubfcribe her confent to fink ‘the capital , 
‘ of her ftock, and in its ftead to accept of an annuity, at the, 
‘ fame intereft of 3/. per cent. which fhe now. receives, fhould 
‘be encouraged by having an hufband provided for her, to 
“ be chofen from the mulitary hofpitals, to. be erected for mend- 
‘ingthe breed. ‘This (fays he) in a few years, will extinguifh,, 
‘fo much of our debts, as will enable us to. pay,the whole 
‘ body of foreign troops, without laying on any new burthen, 
‘ except upon the ladies.’ 

Our author’s interpretation of the Hanoverian. motto on 
the grenadiers caps, is eafy and natural; the motto is, 

Veftigia nulla RETRORSUM. 

‘ A friend of mine (fays.he) who accompanied mée,. was, 
‘fo fhort-fighted as to underftand, by this, nothing more 
* than that they would never turn their backs upon an.enemy.. But 
‘ the learned reader will agree with me, that this muft be a. 
‘miftake. For the words, literally interpreted, feem calcu- 
‘lated to convey to us this moft comfortable truth, that the 
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© Hanoverians will not turn their backs upon their friends in Ens 
© gland; that is, that they will never quit this hofpitable land, 
¢ which hath called out to them for affiftance, in time of dan- 
ger, to return to the barren heaths, and bon-pour-nicol of 
© Lower Saxony.’ 

We have omitted many other excellent ftrokes in this little 
piece, that we might not totally anticipate our reader’s plea- 
fure in the perufal of it, and cannot conclude this article with- 
out recommending the concealed author’s method to our pre- 
fent race of political writers, who feem utterly to have forgot- 
ten that there are fuch things in the world as wit and humour, 
which might be occafionally made ufe of to recommend their 
works to the age they live in, and (if they extend their hopes fo 
far) perhaps fecure them a favourable reception with pofterity. 





ArT. IV. Philofophical Tranfaétions continued. 


HE forty-third article is part of a letter from Mr. //%/- 
liam Thornhill, \ate furgeon to the infirmary at Bri/tol, 
who fays he had ufed the agaric in four capital atnputations, 

with extraordinary fuccefs. | 
The next eflay contains an accurate defcription of an ec- 
clipfe of the moon, written in latin by ‘fohn Mendex Sacchetta 
Barbofa, communicated by. de Caftro Sermento, M. D. F.R.S. 
What follows is a letter to George Lewis Scot, Efq; F. R. S. 
concerning the number of people in England, from the Rev. 
doétor William Brakenridge.-—This learned calculator endea- 
vours to difcover the number of the people, from the num- 
ber of houfes and the quantity of bread confumed. He finds 
from the regifters both in town and country, that there are 
four births to every marriage, at an average ; it appears ftom Dr. 
Halley’s table of the probability of life, that three of thefe children 
do not arrive at the age of maturity, and he thinks the number 
of a family, including fervants and inmates, to be fix perfons, 
ata medium. Ata public office he difcovered that the num- 
ber of houfes in England and Wales, afcertained for fome af- 
feflment, amounted, in the year 1710, to 729,048, exclufive 
of cottages that paid no tax ; which he fuppofes might be 
one fourth of the number ; and this, added to the former, will 
make 911,310: multiplying this again by fix, the number in 
each 
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.each family, we find the whole number of people, at that pe- 


riod, amounted to 5,467,860. Since the year 1710, he 
computes the increafe at 789,558, which, added to the other, 
makes the number of people at prefent, in England and Wales, 
to be 6,257,418. 

With refpe&t to the other way of afcertaining the number, 
namely, that of confidering the quantity of bread confumed, 
he endeavours to difcover the quantity of wheat produced in 
England, by reafoning upon the proportion it bears to barley. 
He affirms that there is as much ground fown with barley as 
with wheat, and that the crop produced from barley, is to 
that produced from wheat as three to two. He finds from the 
bounty-money paid by the government, that 500000 quarters. » 
of wheat are annually exported. Some is ufed for mechani- 
cal purpofes at home, befides that ufed for food; there 
is likewife fome barley exported, and a great quantity 
ufed in fattening hogs. He fuppofes this confumption 
balances that of the wheat for exportation and mechanical 
ufes. From the malt tax, in a feries of years, he finds 
that 3,039,150 quarters of barley are confumed annually in 
malt; confequently, if the proportion of three to two holds 
between it and the wheat, there muft be 2,026,100 quarters 
of wheat confumed at home yearly, One quarter of wheat 
produces 512 pounds of flour; each perfon, at an average, 
confumes feven ounces ina day ; fo that 2,026,100 quarters of 
wheat will fuftain 6,078,300, or at leaft fix .nillions of people. 
As fome people in the northern counties ufe oat-meal and 
rye-meal, he allows for this circumftance, in his fixing no 
more than one quarter of wheat for three perfons through 
the kingdom. Deduéting 200,000 for thofe loft in our wars, 
fince 1710, we find the two methods of calculation confirm 
each other ; and, according to Dr. Hailey’s rule, there will be 
about fifteen hundred thoufand men able to carry arms. So 
that Sir William Petty muft be miftaken, who computed the 
number of people at 7,369,000, even in the year 1690. 

Doétor Brakenridge endeavours to prove that England is 
thinly inhabited, and capable of maintaining nine millions 
of inhabitants. But, he is certainly miftaken in fuppofing 
that there is no more than one fifth wafte ground : he is ftill 

more 
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more miftaken in allotting no more’than one fourth of wafte 
ground in /re/and ; and errs egregioufly in fuppofing that two’ 
thirds of Scotland are cultivated. We apprehend he would 
have come nearer the truth in computing one third of wafte 
ground for /reland, and one half for Scotland. * Yet we can- 
not but aflent to his deduction, which is, that the Britifh 
ifles, duly cultivated, would fuftain an.addition of fix millions 
to the prefent number of people that England now contains. 
Then he proceeds to fhew that the quantity of land in the 
whole globe of earth would maintain above twenty-fix times 
the prefent number of mankind ; and that if we fuppofe births 
and burials, over all the globe, nearly in proportion to thofe 
of England, above one thoufand years will elapfe before the 
‘ earth can be fully peopled. From this confideration too we 
are led. to believe that the origin of mankind is not more an- 
tient than it is commonly fuppofed to be. 

By comparing the births with the burials, according to Dr. 
Derbam, in his Phy/fico-theology, and taking the mean between 
the two extreme degrees of health in England, which wiil 
fix the proportion of the dead to the living, as one to forty, 
that is 150,000 out of 6,000,000 ; the births being to the bu- 
rials, as 1 to 1,12, will amount to 168,000, fo that the an- 
nual increafe muft be 18,000. This is fo much diminifhed 
by the emigrations of great numbers to our colonies and fettle- 
ments, and by our wars and lofles at fea, that were it not 
for the acceffion of foreigners and adventurers from Scotland. 
and Jreland, the country might be depopulated. 

Then the doétor proceeds to an algebraical calculation, by 
means of logarithms, in order to inveftigate the proportion _ 
of the increafe ; and he finds that, according to the prefent 
ftate of births and burials, the number of people would not be 
doubled in lefs than 231 years; that 230 years ago, in the 
reign of Henry VIII, the number could not be above one half 
of what it is at prefent; and that 135 years muft elapfe be- 
fore England can be fully peopled. By the fame general in- 


duétion it appears, that if the number of people in £ngland, 
in 

* The number of fouls in Scot/and is eafily afcertained; for ped 
minifter keeps an exact regifter of all the men, women, and chil- 
cren, in his parifh, that he may know who are fit and who are not 
fit to be catechifed yearly. 
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in the year 1710, was 5,467,860, it would now amount to 
6,250,000, if the increafe has not been diminifhed by wars 
and emigrationg. 

Dr. Brakenridge has expended great pains and ingenuity in 
difcovering, by abftracted mathematical calculation, the num- 
ber of people in England, which might be eafily afcertained, 
if the legiflature would appoint certain perfons in every pa- 
tifh of Great Britain, to number the people within their fe- 
veral diftri€ts in one day, and as nearly as poffible in the fame 
hours of that day. Every individual might be mentioned by 
name, in the place where he or fhe fhould happen to be at 
the time of enquiry, that there might be no rifque of num- 
bering the fame perfons twice, from their moving about dur- 
ing the inveftigation. 

In the 46th article that indefatigable fearcher into anti- 
quity, Dr. Ward, prefents us with an eflay on two Roman 
infcriptions, found upon as many altars dug up at Bath. Much 
erudition hath he manifefted in proving that the Treveri inha- 
bited that part of Belgic Gaul, now called the ele€torate of 
Triers ; that Fupiter in the infcription might be termed Cetius, 

from a mountain in Germany of that name ; and that the 
word Nemetona may, for aught he knows, be the appellation 
of fome goddefs, tho’, in order to make it grammar, it ought 
to have been Nemetone. He gives us to underftand that the 
other altar is dedicated to certain deities called Su/evae, and 
fometimes Campefires, in number three, like the Gorgons, 
Graces, Syrens, Sybils, &c. This altar is dedicated by Sulinis 
Scultor ; but whether Scu/tor was the cognomen, or cut in- 
ftead of /culptor, alluding to the workman, is a doubt which 
we apprehend, the doétor has not quite refolved. ‘Thofe old 
ftones are very apt to hurt the teeth of antiquarians before 
they can come at the kernel, which is feldom worth the trouble 
of cracking the cafe. Even thefe two infcriptions, notwith- 
ftanding the doétor’s explanation, may exercife the ingenuity 
of other conjecturers, and at laft prove hard crufts for the 
gums of the critick. 

What follows is the defcription of an echinus, by Gu/ffavus 
Brander, exhibited on a plate: and this is fucceeded by an 
Vox. II. ) K account 
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account of the impreffion on a ftone, dug up in the ifland of 
Antigua, in a letter from the rev. Mr. Byam, who fends liker 
wile a table containing the quantities of rain which fell in 
that ifland for four years. The ftone in which they found 
the impreflion, was brought from a quarry about three hun- 
dred yards higher than the high-water mark, and two miles 
from the fea: it exhibits the exact refemblance of a fifh called 
the Old Wife, and is engraved from an elegant drawing of 
Mr. Arthur Pond, ¥. R. &. who, in the fubfequent article, 
gives a more minute account of this ftrange phenomenon. 
It appears that the matter muft have petrified around a red 
fifh. 

Guftavus Brander, Efg; makes his appearance again in a 
flath of lightening, which damaged the iron-work belonging 
to the clock of the Danifh church in Wellclofe-/quare. 

The 51ft article contains electrical experiments made by 
Mr. Benjamin Franklin, at Philadelphia, founded on thefe 
principles, that ¢ eleétric atmofpheres, which flow round non- 
‘ cletric bodies, being brought near each other, do not readily 
‘mix and unite into one atmofphere, but remain feparate, 
‘and repel each other. 

‘ This is plainly feen in fufpended cork balls, and other bo- 
¢ dies electrified. 

¢ An electric atmofphere not only repels another electric at-: 
¢ mofphere, but will alfo repel the electric matter contained 
«in the fubftance of abody approaching it; and, without 
‘ joining or mixing with it, force it to other parts of the body, 
¢ that contained it. 

¢ This is fhewn by fome of the following experiments. 

‘ Bodies electrified negatively, or deprived of their natural 
‘ quantity of electricity, repel each other, (or at leaft appear 
“to do fo, by a mutual receding) as well as thofe eleétrified 
‘ pofitively, or which have electric atmofpheres. 

* This is fhewn by applying the negatively charged wire of 
‘4 phial to two cork bails, fufpended by filk threads, and 
* by many other experiments. 

‘)hefe experiments are followed by the extraét of a letter 
en the Jame fubject, from the fame gentleman, who, (iy order 

‘we 
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to prove that pointed rods of iron erected on buildings, and 
communicating with the moift earth, would either prevent a 
ftroke of lightening, or conduct it fo as the building fhould 
fuffer no damage) relates the following accident : * Being in 
‘the town of Newbury in New-England, in November aft, 
‘I was fhewn the effect of lightning on their church, which 
‘had been ftruck a few months before. The fteeple was a 
‘fquare tower of wood, reaching feventy feet up from the 
© ground to the place where the bell hung; over which rofe 
‘a taper fpire, of wood likewife, reaching feventy feet higher 
‘to the vane or weather-cock. Near the bell was fixed an 
¢ iron hammer to ftrike the hours; and from the tail of the 
‘hammer a wire went down through a fmall gimlet-hole in 
‘the floor that the bell ftood upon, and through a fecond 
“floor in like manner ; then horizontally under and near the 
¢ plaiftered ceiling of that fecond floor, till it came near a 
¢ plaiftered wall; then down by the fide of that wall to a 
‘clock, which ftood aboat twenty feet below the bell. The 
‘ wire was not bigger than a common knitting-needle. The 
¢ {pire was fplit all to pieces by the lightuing, and the parts 
¢ flung in all directions over the fquare in which the church 
© ftood, fo that nothing remained above the bell. 

‘ The lightning pafled between the haminer and the clock 
¢in the above-mentioned wire, without hurting either of the 
‘floors, or having any effect upon them, except making the 
‘ gimlet-holes, through which the wire paiied, a little bigger, 
‘and without hurting the plaiftered wall, or any part of the 
‘ building, fo far as the aforefaid wire and the pendulum wire 
‘of the clock extended; which latter wire was about the 
¢ thicknefs of a goofe quill. From the end of the pendulum 
‘ down quite to the ground the building was exceedingly rent 
‘and damaged, and fome ftones in the foundation-wall torn 
‘out, and thrown to the diftance of twenty or thirty feet. 
‘No part of the aforementioned long fmall wire, between 
‘the clock and the hammer, could be found, except about 
* two inches, that hung to the tail of the hammer, and about 
* as much, that was faftened to the clock; the reft being ex- 
‘ ploded, and its particles diffipated in fmoke and air, as gun- 
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‘ powder is by common fire, and had only left a black fmutty 
‘ track on the plaiftering, three or four inches broad, darkeft 
‘in the middle, and fainter towards the edges, all along the 
‘ ceiling under which it paffed, and down the wall. Thefe 
© were the effects and appearances: on which I would only 
¢ make the few following remarks; viz. 

¢ x. That lightning, in its paflage through a building, will 
© leave wood, to pafs as far as it canin metal, and not enter 
‘ the wood again till the conductor of metal ceafes. 

¢ And the fame I have obferved in other inftances, as to 
© walls of brick or ftone. 

‘2. The quantity of lightning, that pafled through this 
< fteeple, muft have been very great by its effects on the lofty 
‘ {pire above the bell, and on the fquare tower all below the 
¢ end of the clock pendulum. 

« 3. Great as this quantity was, it was conducted by a 
¢ {mall wire and a clock pendulum, without the leaft damage 
© to the building fo far as they extended. 

¢ 4. The pendulum rod being of a fufficient thicknefs, con- 
¢ ducted the lightning without damage to itfelf; but the {mall 
‘ wire was utterly deftroyed. 

‘ 5. Though the {mall wire was itfelf deftroyed, yet it had 
¢ conducted the lightning with fafety to the building. 

¢6. And from the whole it feems probable, that if even 
€ fuch a fmall wire had been extended from the fpindle of the 
‘ vane to the earth, before the ftorm, no damage would have 
‘ been done to the fteeple by that ftroke of lightning, though 
‘ the wire itfelf had been deftroyed.’ 

Mr. Francklin’s opinion on this fubject, is confirmed by 
the effects of lightning at Darking in Surry, related by Mr. 
William Child in the next article. 

The three next eflays are furnifhed by that learned natura- 
lift do€tor Stephen Hales, who has always dedicated his excel- 
lent talents to the immediate fervice of his fellow-creatures. 
The firft contains an account of the great benefit of blowing 
fhowers of frefh air up through diftilling liquors. By means 


of an ingenious contrivance defcribed in a plate, he blew up 
fhowers 
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fhowers of freth air through the liquor ina ftill, and found that 
by this method, he diftilled double the quantity of that which 
comes over the helm in the ordinary way. He recommends 
this procefs at fea, by which a tun of water may be diftilled 
in twenty hours, with little more than two bufhels of coals ; 
and in the diftillation to procure fweet water, he found that 
a {mall quantity of chalk was as effetual as the foap lees, ufed 
by Dr. Butler. He obferves that coals will thus diftil about 
eight times their weight of water ; and that ventilation of 
fea water does not increafe the quantity of falt that rifes to 
the furface, or comes over the helm. Sea water that ftunk, 
being diftilled, became fweet again. Stone lime fucceeded in 
fweetning falt water, as well as the /apis infernalis ufed by 
Mr. Appleby. Powdered chalk, in the proportion of half an 
ounce to a gallon, had the fame effect. Ventilation, by 
increafing evaporation, will be ferviceable in making com- 
mon falt, pot-afh, €&c. Ventilators may be commodiouf- 
ly fixed and worked in fhips, without encumbering the 
decks, or being attended with any inconvenience; they 
not only preferve the health of the people, by exhaufting the 
foul air, before it acquires a dangerous degree of putrefaction, 
but they likewife contribute to the prefervation of the timber 
of fhips laid up in ordinary in harbour. The falutary effects 
of ventilation have evidently appeared in feveral fhips crouded 
with men, as attefted by captain Thompfon of the Succe/s fri- 
gate, Mr. Cramond owner of a fhip in the Guinea trade, cap- 
tain Ellis, who ufed it in Guinea and in Hudjon’s-Bay, and 
laftly, by the earl of Halifax, who ordered it to be ufed in 
feveral tranfport fhips bound to Nova-Scotia. ‘The method of 
blowing up fhowers of air, will cure milk of the ill tafte derived 
from the cabbage on which cows feed, provided the milk be heat- 
ed, before the operation begins. Ventilation fweetened the ftink- 
ing purging water of ‘e/op’s well, as well as ftinking fea- 
water : but it could not prevent the bad tafte in the butter made 
from the milk of cows that drink ftinking water. ‘The doctor 
obferves, that this method of blowing fhowers of air, may be 
beneficially praétifed in fome marfhy places, the ftinking wa-~ 
ter of which produces agues: that fifh may be carried alive 


feveral miles in the fame water, by means af this ventilation 
K 3 that 
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that fupplies them with frefh air, without which they cannot 
live: and that tar-water may be freed from it’s heating oil, 
by blowing fhowers of air up through it when it is fcalding 
_ hot ; fo that the lefs volatile and more falutary acid will remain. 

Thefe obfervations are publifhed by themfelves, in a pamph- 
Iet printed for Richard Manby in the Old Bailey, with an ap- 
pendix, containing feveral additional experiments and material 
improvements on the fubjects of which he treats. | 

The 57th article, by Z/omas Barker, Efq; contains a fcheme 
for fhewing in general the courfe of the comet, expected next 
year or the year following, illuftrated by a copper-plate, exhi- 
biting the circumference of a circle divided into degrees, for. 
the magnus orbis : on the right point of the ecliptic and focal 
length, is drawn a parabola, like that obferved in 1682 round 
the fun, the centre of the circle marked with every fourth 
day’s motion from the perihelion and the line of it’s nodes, 
The co-fine of the comet’s inclination fet off on perpendi- 
culars to this, towards the feveral points of the parabola, 
forms the projection of it, or points in the plane of the ec- 
cliptic, over which the comet is at any time perpendicular. 
There is likewife a table, fhewing where the comet may be 
expected to begin to appear any month. 

The 58th article is made up of feven and twenty letters, de- 
{cribing an extraordinary agitation of the waters, without any. 
perceptible motion of the earth (except in one inftance) that 
was obferved, on the firft day of November 1755, when Li/- 
ban was deftvoyed by an earthquake. This furprizing agita- 
tion was obferved in feas, harbours, lakes, ponds, and pools, 
at Port/mouth in Hampfhire, in Suffex and the fouthern parts 
of Surry, at Guilford, Medburfi, Cranbrook in Kent, Tun- 
bridge, Rotherhithe, Old-fircet in London, Rechford in Effex, 
Reading, Sherburn-cafile in Oxfordfure, Plymouth, Mount/- 
bay, Penzance and other parts of Cornwall, Swanfey, Norwich, 
Yarmouth, Hawkefhead iin Cumberland, Durham, Lochnefs and 
Lochlomend in Scotland, Kinfale in Ireland, Toplitz in Bohemia, 
at the Hagwe and Leyden in Holland. ‘The fame phenomenon 
appeared with very little variation in all thefe different places. 
The water was agitated without any vilible caufe, fuddenly 
retreating and returning again feveral times alternately. 
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The laft article contains two and twenty Letters, giving de- 
tails of earthquakes felt, about the fame time, in Derby/hire, 
Lifbon and the neighbourhood, Oporto, AZadrid, Cadiz, the 
coait of Barbary, Madeira, Switzerland, Geneva, Bofton in 
New-England, New-York, and Pennfylvania; fome of thefe 
letters are written with accuracy ; but by far the greater part of 
them, as well as of thofe in the foregoing article, are fuper- 
ficial, unphilofophical, and unimportant; and feem to have 
been inferted with no other view, but to eke out the collec- 
tion, or in the French phrafe, pour groffir la volume. 





ey 


ArT. V. 4n Essay on the Times. 8ve. Pr. One Shilling. 
~ Henderfon. 


HE author of this pamphlet feems to have confidered 
very properly, the critical fituation of the times ; upon 
which he argues politically with great judgment and precifion. 


He takes a retrofpect of the treaty of Utrecht, and juitly ob- | 


ferves that the limits of our American pofleffions were at that 
time left unafcertained ; nor were they fecured fully even by the 


Ree H ee wet, 


peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, The delays, chicanefy, and even | 


infults of the French commifiaries appointed to fettle that very 
important point, their encroachments and contumelious ufage 
of the Englifh fubjeéts in America, are topics upon which he | 
juftly defcants, ‘ and yet, /ays be, have they (meaning the 
‘ French) the impudence to traduce the Engli/h in every court | 
“in Europe, as the aggrefiors i in the quarrel, or as if thefe had | 
* done any more than carrying on the war upon both elements, | 
¢ which they had begun upon one.’ 

He afterwards condemns our method of retaliating the in- 
juries done us by the French in America; and tells us very rea-_ 
fonably, that making war upon a parcel of traders, who thought 
themfelves fheltered by the laws of nations from fuch an at- 
tack, and this without any previous declaration of war, is a 
procedure which can be by no means defended. 

© This (fays he) was then playing the game the French wifh- 
‘ed direGly into their hands. Hurt, as they were, by the 


6 trahfent damnage we did to their mercantile intereft, a point 
K 4 ¢ which, 
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* which, though efpecially of late highly confidered by them, 
* was never but fubordinated to their general fyftem, they bore 
© it with even pleafure, hugging themfelves in the irreparable 
© damage, they juftly knew we were doing ourfelves in the 
© opinion of the public, and in the fair handle they faw it 
€ would give them for repairing of Dunkirk, which had ever 
€ been their capital object, and the reproach for which from 
€ hence they treated as fo premature, that the French king, in 
¢ his manifeft, made no fcruple of giving the lie in the face of 
© all Europe to the miniftry here, without fcarcely mincing the 
€ term: an ufage, which, if undeferved, muft in this nation 
“ create a refentment equal, if that were poffible, to fo enorm- 
€ ous an outrage, unlefs it fhould be utterly dead to that fenfi- 
¢ bility of honour, the lofs of which is ever one of the fureft 
¢ and moft deplorable fymptoms of an approaching diflolution.’ 

In the 14th and 15th pages of this pamphlet, the very little 
fervice the treaty with Rujfia could have been of to the imme- 
diate intereft of Great Britain, however Han—r might have 
thereby been benefited, is fully demonftrated ; as well as the 
incomprehenfibility of the immediate fucceeding one ftruck up 
with P——-a, whereby that made with R—a was eflectually 
defeated. * 

His reflections upon the negleét of the foldiery are judicious ; 
thofe on the navy are alfo worth attending to, and in the fol- 
lowing extract are contained too many melancholy truths. 

¢ It muft not have been, in thofe times, an undiverting 
< fcene, though rather of the loweft droll kind, to have at- 
¢ tended one of your little men of power’s levy, to have noted 
¢ the figure and air of thofe animalcules who were plyers at it : 
* to have feen wretches of birth, and fortune, without the plea 
© of want, and valuing themfelves only according to the price they 
¢ propofed fetching at that infamous market, paying their court 
©to one perhaps their inferior in every point, except that of 
¢ power, which too was a fcandal to themfelves, as he might 
¢ never have got into it, but for their abjection and fupine re- 
¢ miffnefs in leaving that field open to him, of which they 
¢ were afterwards mean enough to cringe to him for any little 
¢ fhare of the harveft, he would pleafe to allot them, on their 


¢ felling themfelves and country to obtain it. One fees, me- 
: € thinks ! 
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6 thinks! one of thofe illuftrious idlers, daubed over with em- 
* broidery, and perhaps betaudered with a ribbon, emphati- 
‘cally expreffing, by his addrefs, his hunger for a place or 
* penfion, fomewhat in the manner of Plautus his fycophant : 


© Nunc fi ridiculum hominem querit quifpiam, 
© Venalis ego fum cum ornamentis omnibus, 
© [nanimentis explementum querito. 


© Yet out of the fpiritlefs beggars of this ftamp, vacancies 
* of employs were often, if they could not, properly fpeaking, 
§ be called filled, at leaft fo abufively beftowed, as to exclude 
€ thofe much worthier fubjects who difdained to folicit for 
‘ what, in all good policy, they ought to have been fought 
* for, and courted to accept. Whilft the groveling mob of 
* dependents, and fubalterns, could naturally be no more dif- 
¢ pleafed at feeing power and profit run in thofe muddy chan- 
‘nels, than a fhoe-boy at not feeing the ftreets clean, who is 
‘to get his livelihood by the dirt of them. ‘The comparifon 
¢ may be low; but can it be lower than the object of its ap- 
¢ plication? for what could be more favourable to fuch as 
© they, than to fee places of the moft national importance 
¢ within the reach of every thing but merit, that greateft re- 
¢ quifite, and therefore the fureft of exclufion, and now be- 
© come even the fport, as it were, of chance or caprice, deal- 
‘ ing them out at random, to fome, for having perfunétorily 
 difcharged a provincial office without any affinity to public 
‘ affairs, or any converfancy of theirs in them ; to others for 
‘the empty found-fake of fome name, once of account, but 
¢ which nature never meant them to fill, or for fome trivial in- 
¢ fignificant circumftance, of no more relation, or proportion 
‘ to the general fyftem of things, than the fhooting of London- 
¢ Bridge, or taking a weft-country barge with a man of war’s 
© boat’s-crew, would be to the direétion in chief of the Navy. 
<« Thus a mean, frivolous, and falfe tafte univerfally pre- 
€ vailing, the times themfelves being no longer favourable to 
‘ the forming of great men for the fervice of their country, 
‘one might, amongft the eminent poft-lollers of thofe times, 
¢ have pointed out, more than one fecretary of ftate that could 
¢ not write, and ambafladors that gould not fpeak,’ 
Though 
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Though our author prefents us with this picture as of former 
times, it is much to be feared it may be reconciled to the pre- 
fent, for even in thefe days we have marked that 

¢ Whilft the ruling band proceeded very folemnly, making 
‘ capital points of trifles, and trifles of capital. points ; though 
¢one would have hardly thought them very tempting models 
‘ of imitation, the times themfelves look too flrong a tincture 
‘of their worthlefinefs. All the liberal arts and {fciences, 
¢ whether of peace, or war, with their effential train of de- 
« pendences, fell into neglect, and difregard, whilft they were 
‘ fo induftrioufly cultivated in a neighbouring nation (whofe 
‘ follies alone were thought worthy of imitation, and that a 
© moft aukward one indeed!) and whofe vices, though to the 
«full as great, and as rife as any where elfe, are however 
‘ dignified, if that were poffible, by fome tafte, and compen- 
© fated by fome virtues.’ 

What we have faid of this pamphlet is fufficient to furnifh 
the readers with an idea of its merits ; for the reft we recom- 
mend them to perufe the piece itfelf, in which we can aflure 
thofe who have any tafte for politics, that they will find fome 


pleafure. 
It is written with fpirit and correctnefs, and intermixed with 


an entertaining vein of irony. Upon the whole, it feems to 
be the production of a man of genius, who in fome places 
affects a fingularity of ftile that becomes him: if he has any 
fault, it is making, fometimes, his periods too long; and 
this perhaps may be owing to the corre¢tor of the prefs. 
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Art. VI. The Life and Memoirs of Mr. Ephraim Triftram 
Bates, commonly called Corporal Bates, a broken-hearted Soldier : 
_ Who, from a private Centinel in the Guards, was, from his 
Merits, advanced, regularly, to be Corporal, Serjeant, and 
Pay-mafter Serjeant; and, had he lived a few Days longer, 
might have died a Commiffion-Officer, to the great Lofs of bis 
lamentable Lady, whofe Marriage he had intended to declare as 
Joon as his Commiffion was figned; and who, to make up for 
the Lafs of fo dear an Hufband, and her Penfiow, which then 


no Duke on Earth could have hindered, in order to put Bread 
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- The Life and Memoirs of Ephraim Triftram Bates, 1 39 


“into the Mouths of feven {mall Children, the youngeft now at 
ber Breaft, the fweet Creatures being two Twins, publifbes thefe 
Memoirs from the original Papers, fealed up with the Seal of 
dear Mr. Bates, and found, exaéily as he mentioned in bis laft 
Vill and Teflament, in a Oven, never ufed, where, in bis Life- 
time, he fecreted many State-Papers, &c. &c. &c. 120. 
Pr. 35. Owen, | 


R. Triftram Bates, the hero of this motley produdtion, was 

a native of Dorfet/hire, and from his infancy. manifefted 

a ftrong liking to a military life; as appears by the following 

letter, fent to his mother by the fchoolmafter, who had the 
care of his education. 


¢ Madam, 


‘Your Son has very good Parts, but applies them very 
‘ ftrangely. People in the neighbourhood complain of broken 
© windows done by him, which he calls {torming their caftles. 
© When chickens are loft, and found on him, he fays he only 
‘went a maroding. His books are all military, and what- 
‘ever he fees in them he inftantly puts in practice. He 


‘cuts off their fprings of water, fo that their pumps are all. 


‘dry in the parifh; and when I punifh’d him for it, though 
¢ my arm is now tir’d of doing it, he cries, I read of the duke 
© of Marliborough’s doing fo. But, thefe are trifles. A neigh- 
‘ bour’s fow, near her time, was decoy’d by him into his 


‘ chamber, and fed till fhe farrow’d, and brought fixteen. 


‘ pigs: He invited his fchool-fellows to partake as long as 
* they lafted, and now has turn’d the fow home. He was 


¢ punifh’d for this; but he ftood to it that i was no crime. 


‘to intercept an enemy’s provifion, The owner, who had 
© propofed paying his rent out of them, threatens law. Pray 
¢ fend me money to fatisfy the fellow ; and as foon as conve 
fnient order your fon home. Whoam, 


© Your loving friend, 
‘Ebenezer Birch, AZ. 4. 


© Fellow of Queen’s, Oxén, and curate of 





‘P.S. 


Nae 
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« P.S. I now teach French, dancing, mufic, and fencing, 
* having learned a little of each when I was laft in London. 
‘Ihave, alfo, advertis’d in the beft London papers, which 
€ you will read (as, at your public houfe, I have too often feen 
“the London Evening) and, for my parts and abilities, have 
‘ fixt on fome worthy and capable friends there, ——coufin 
‘ Twift, the rope-maker, in Hemp-yard——Mrs. Cardinal, the 
‘noted milliner in AM@arigold-court, by the Strand——nephew 
© Hyde, currier——my good friend Slice, the eating-houfe in 
© Gun-powder-alley—with many others.’ 

In confequence of this elegant epiftle he was called home ; 
and foon after eloped with a recruiting ferjeant, with whom he 
enlifted as a foldier ; whereby he entirely forfeited the good 
graces of his parents. Being {killed in gunnery and other 
branches of the mathematics, and having the higheft notions 
of honour, he determined to advance himfelf in life; and to 
owe that advancement to nothing but his own merits. In this 
view he was difappointed, being never able to rife beyond 
that rank under which we find him diftinguifhed in the title 
page of this book. 

The authors of the Crrticat REviEw, who-are warmed 
with pleafure when a work of any merit falls in their way, 
and never condemn without regret, never, they hope, with- 
out juftice, lament their being obiiged to pronounce this 
book among thofe of the loweft clafs, ‘with which either the 
caprice of the bookfellers, or the partiality of writers have 
wearied out the public patience. From beginning to end there: 
is nothing interefting ; no fettled plan of adventure to engage 
the attention or warm the imagination ; we find the author 
attempts often, but in vain, to be witty; and we have ex- 
tracted the following paflage, becaufe it feems to be the high- 
eft pitch of humour to which he could ftrain his extraordinary 
talents. : 

* But the diftant found of drums from the city, one morn- 
‘ing, engaged his attention, ‘* even there, perhaps, I may 
*< learn fomething, fays he, though I fear it.” On enquiry, 
‘the valiant army of London was to be reviewed. [I'll go, 
‘fays Bates:' He arrives: dunghils are ftormed: prifoners 


* ranfomed : mines fprung : batteries raifed ; and difmounted— 
, ro 
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¢ as foon: and officers (if valour confifts in lace or fringe) the 
‘ moft brave and intrepid of the univerfe. Says Bates, ‘ tho’ 
“¢ they know little, I would forgive that, as it is not their daily 
“< trade, (only comes once a year) but why will they affe& 
“to know fo much?” For now endeavouring to explain 
« fome part of the manual exercife to a moft noble lieutenant- 
colonel (common council man of Candlewick ward, and dry- 
‘ falter) the fringed hero, with contemptuous eye, anfwers, 
“¢ Mind your own bufinefs. ‘The, city by their charter, are 
“< free from fuch warment as you. Go back from whence you 
“came.” Sir! fays Bates. <¢ Sir! replies the colonel, 
“ give me my title! have I no title? Aye and as good a one 
“¢ as any lobfter about the fmoke of the palace. We can de- 
“‘ fend ourfelves without any courtier’s affiftance (for you 
“¢ feem by your fine talk to come thereabouts). We have as 
‘* brave an army as any the duke of Marlborough ever had un- 
“der him (barring numbers ;) 10,000 fighting men, upon 
“‘ occafion ; headed, not by half ftarved beggarly officers of 
“© the court,———-No,_ no.——There’s a colonel ! Where have 
“¢ you fuch a one? He weighs at leaft a plumb.”——Weighs 
“ fays Bates. <¢ Aye, folid gold.” «‘*Oh! I miftook,” 
‘ fays Bates. 

‘ The word of command being foon to be given, the colo- 
‘nel, who was very loudly whifper’d by the ferjeant to fay, 
¢ march—cries, ‘* no, it’s ‘Fuly yet.—Come, my lads !—walk. 
«¢ —_There’s men for you, fays the colonel :—I thank heaven, 
«< ] have not a foldier in my own company, and I hope there are 
“¢ none among the reft.—wheel.”—And fo they did, by catch- 
© ing hold of each others arms, and at laft making an Jif 
© ring. —‘* There’s men, fays the colonel.” -—When now, 
‘ calling for his beaft, the better to furvey the whole crooked 
‘line, (whether the beer he had that day drank, or whether 
* the beef he had ate to breakfaft, dinner, and afternoon-lunch- 
©eon, or whether it was the natural tendency of his pate, 
© but) on clamb’ring up the outfide of his war-horfe, he hung 
© over his faddle, with his head downwards, like the fign of 
‘ the golden fleece (for he was indeed all gold.) ‘Thrice he 
§ eflay’d to raife himfelf, thrice he failed; when defcending 
¢ again (the better to accomplifh his defign) fome valiant fer- 


¢ jeants, 
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€ jeants, who faw his diftrefs with concern, ran to his affift- 
ance; and (over eager to fave the credit of the regiment, 
‘and their colonel) they jointly put their hands under his 
“crupper fo violently, that he fell over the other fide of his, 
“horfe, who luckily having been hard work’d in a colour-, 
¢ mill, (for he borrow’d him that morning) ftood quiet enough, 
¢ or Mr. Colonel muft have been the only dead man that day, 
¢ except the many who were only dead drunk. Bates, now. 
“ to be a little revenged (the fecond time he was ever cruel in, 
all his life, Mr. Paradox’s fcourging being the firft) faid,, 
“© Noble colonel, you had rather fall ten times, I belicve that 
“* way, than once in battle.” ‘The colonel, now in wrath, 
‘ orders a file of mufqueteers to turn him out of the field, as. 
‘ a dangerous and fufpected perfon,—crying, ** when we want 
“you, we'll fend for you ; we can defend ourfelves by our, 
“+ charter.”"—Bates walked folitary home, thinking how ridi- 
© culous it is to appear in any character unht for us; and con- 
‘ cluded by faying, *‘ all the fhame we feel in life is generally. 
“<< owing to our endeavouring to pafs for what we are not.”—. 
¢ But this colonel, faid he, had no fhame.—Perhaps his face 
© was too red to admit of it.’ . 

There are fome characters here and there fketched from 
the life, and the following one of Bladder may be eafily ap- 
plied. 

“¢ Pleafe your honour, fays Cohsru, a young lad, who 
<¢ loves engineering and gunnery; has been in Fravce on pur- 
<< pnofe to improve, and is come here in pure good nature to 
<< inftruct us.” Damn him, fays captain Bladder, (that was 
<¢ the name of this bloated commander, and I fhall never for- 
<< cet him or his name) ’tis a fcheme; fome frenchified pa- 
“¢ pifh, coming here to blow up the magazine, perhaps,—be- 
<¢ fides, I don’t like your learning new ways,—we are {killed 
‘¢ enough ;—-no country has more knowing people in our way, 
«¢ —-have we not near 500 bombardiers? half as many mi- 
“ners? No, no,—fend him packing,—I fee into the fellow, 
“¢ —he’s a bite,—follow the way you are taught,—’tis an exe. 
** cellent one,—you can never find a better ;—-we want no. 
‘¢ inftructions,——bid him take up his books of pothooks and 
*« hangers,———-we never ufe books,—-.all by the head, which 
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<< is more certain ;—there, ufe him well, fays Bladder, 
“¢ but fee him clear of the town;—Ill feal up his books of 
“¢ gunnery, as he impudently, or rather foolifhly, calls them, 
“¢ and fend them to the council,—I fhall perhaps advance my- 
«« felf by it ;—he’s a fpy,——and writes in cypher ;—the pro- 
“¢ per officer fhall have them,——and I warrant we’ll find him 
<¢ out ;——buying powder, to be fure, is an excellent blind ! 
““ why, we have not a matrofs (much more an officer) but 
“ would do as much.”——Then turning into his guard room, 
‘ Bates faw him in lefs than half a minute, afleep in an eafy 
‘chair, ordering himfelf not to be waked, and that they 
‘ would not praétife that evening, by any means, for fear of 
‘difturbing his repofe, which, to be fure, he much wanted, 
‘ for he rofe about noon that day, and had only walk’d to the. 
€ place where Bates was practifing and back again.’ 

Upon the whole, the Life of Corporal Bates feems, if not 
the production of a fellow of the college of St. Luke’s Moor- 
fields, at leaft the work of a correfpondent of that refpectable 
body, who here difcharges a torrent of fcurrility and invec- 
tive, which like the venom of the toad, for that a toad has 
venom is ftill by fome aflerted, can never reach far enough to 
do mifchief. We fhall not here examine the loofenefs and 
want of connection of his materials ; neither fhall we enter 
into a difquifition of his ftile; thefe are every where fo ob- 
vioufly contemptible, fo full of ignorance, and fo open to ri- 
dicule, that to engage our reader in fuch a review would be an 
infult on his underftanding. Our author is however happy in 
one thing, that is, the firft part of his title: there are, both 
in army and navy negleéted, and confequently broken-hearted, 
men of merit; too many we fear, whom our mifcarriages 
may at length teach usto prefer. In the mean time, we muft 
declare this negle& a fubject which wou’d appear to admirable 
advantage handled by a man of abilities. 





= 
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Art. VII. St. Peter’s Chriftian Apology, as fet forth in a Sermon 
on i Pet. iii. 15, 16. lately publifbed at the Requeft of the Vice- 
Chancellor of the Univerfity of Oxford, and other Heady of 
Houfes, by Thomas Patten, D, D. Fellow of Corpus Chritti 
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College ; farther illuftrated, and maintained againf? the Mifre+ 
prefentations and Objections of the Rev. Mr. Ralph Heathcote, 
Preacher-Affiftant at Lincoln’s Inn. By the Author of the 
Sermon. Pr. 1s. Rivington. 


HE Reverend Mr. Heathcote, in a pamphlet entitled, The 

Ujfe of Reafon afferted in Matters of Religion, having 
attacked Dr. Patten’s fermon preached before the univerfity of 
Oxford, the Doétor, in the little traét before us; defends with 
much warmth and fpirit the opinions which he had there ad- 
vanced, and replies to Mr. Heathcote’s obje€tions againft them. 
As we are not very fond of religious controverfy, efpecially 
between fuch acrimonious difputants, our readers will we 
hope excufe our entering minutely into this : 

Non noftrum eft tantas componere lites. 

We fhall not however pafs over this performance without 
a few extracts, which may ferve to convey fome idea of our 
author’s merit, and to convince us that he has argued in 
fome places not unlearnedly againft learning, and not unrea- 
fonably againft reafon; and that he is not without p ‘rts and 
Capacity, and greatly fuperior in underftanding and abilities to 
any of that idle feét of * vifionary enthufiafts whom he feems 
to have taken under his prote¢tion. 

The advocates for human reafon having afferted, that 
Chriftianity cannot be proved by its miracles to be a Divine 
Revelation, unlefs Chriftians can evince, that the nature, 
end, and purpofes of it are conformable with certain fuppofed 
natural notions of religion and morality ; the Doétor fets out 
with obferving, that, to place the authenticity of the word of 
God on this footing muft weaken, in a great meafure, the 
weight and efficacy of it; becaufe every man was by this 
theology admitted to fit in judgment upon every command 
and inftitution of God, and to interpret it according to his 
own reafon, that is, his own fancy or opinion; and that the 
principles of natural religion, how clear foever we may fup- 
pofe them to be, are not fufficient guides: becaufe, their 
coincidence or repugnancy with the facts and doétrines 
of the Bible can never evidently appear, until the things of 

' God 


* The Hutchinfonians. 
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Ged fhall be, what they cannot be unlefs he fhall reveal 
them, compleatly known: God hath not thought fitting to 
indulge to mankind fuch an infight into his fecrét councils, 
as is requifite for explaining the grounds and reafons of his 
Revelation. Let thofe commands therefore (fays Dr. Patten) 
and ordinances of God, whofe grounds and reafons he hath — 
not himfelf explained, nor directed us to explain, be received 
with the implicit obedience and reverence of faith. Human 
reafon is weak in this point, from the want of proper data and 
materials to work withal; fhe therefore muft have recourfe to 
imaginaticn and conjeét ire, which can only furnifh her with in- 
genious guefs and uncertainty, inftead of the decifive authority 
of the word of God, confirmed by the miracles to which it 
hath exprefsly appealed. Such are the learned Doctor’s opinions 
concerning a point which we muft allow to be of great im- 
portance; to thefe Mr. Heathcote can by no means affent: 
the contending writers have treated the fubject at large, not 
without fome degree of afperity on both fides. For a view 
of the whole we muft refer our readers to the two pamphlets, 
extracting only a few paflages of the Doétor’s, which con- 
tain, in our opinion, that part of his arguments againift 
Mr. Heathcote which appear moft fatisfactory. 

‘ Let us proceed (/ays he, p. 47.) to Mr. Heathcote’s third 
* argument, which hath not indeed, like its fellows, miftaken 
‘the point in debate. For if we are really caztioned, (as this 
‘ argument pretendeth to have proved) dy the expre/i authority 
“of the Scriptures themfelves, againf? refting the truth of 
© Chriftianity upon the fimple teftimony of its miracles, then 
‘Mr. Heathcote’s affirmation muft be true, That miracles, fingly 
* confidered, are not fufficient to eftablifh the divinity of the 
“ Gofpel. 

‘Where, then, do the Scriptures exprefsly caution us againft 
‘ refting the truth of Chriftianity upon the fimple teftimony 
‘of its miracles? If Mr. Heathcote can prove this, he will 
© help infidelity to a compendious and effectual method of 
* overthrowing the Scriptures, fince we have produced many 
* paflages, wherein Fefus Chrift refteth the truth of Chriftianity 
‘upon the /imple teflimony of its miracles; upon which footing 
* it was likewife placed by his Apoftles ; fo that, in this cafe, 
L ‘ the 
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* the Gofpel will be found to ftand in the oppofition of fla 
© contradiction to itfelf. 

‘ The paragraph in which Mr. Heathcote hath aflerted 
* this extraordinary propofition, adduceth in proof of it three 
‘texts of Scripture, containing, 

‘1. A caution of our Biefled Saviour, not againf? refting the 
‘ truth of Cbrifiianity uponethe fimple teflimony of its miracles, 
‘ but againft going after falfe chrifts and falfe .prophets. 

‘2. Acaution of St. Paul againft giving heed to St. Paul 
‘ himfelf, or an angel from heaven, preaching any doctrine 
‘ different from that of the gofpel; fuppofing, not granting, 
‘that it were poffible for an angel fo to preach. 

‘2. A caution of St. ‘Fohn againft believing every fpirit, 
‘ becaufe many falfe prophets, anti-chriftian fpirits, were gone 
‘ out into the world. ‘Try therefore, faith he, what manner 
‘ of fpirit they are of; try whether it be the fpirit of God, 
“by the touchftone (not of eternal, unchangeable fitnefs, 
‘ but) of the Gofpel of “Fefus Chri. <* For, hereby, addeth 
‘< St. ‘Fobn, know ye the {pirit of God : every fpirit that con- 
“¢ fefleth that Fe/us Chrif? is come in the flefh, is of God; 
“and every {pirit that confefleth not that efus Chrif? is 
<¢ come in the flefh, is not of God: and this is that fpirit of 
‘* antichrift, whereof ye have heard that it fhould come, 
‘¢ and even now already is itin the world.’ 1 ‘Fohx iv. 1—3. 

‘ Let the candid reader now, or let Mr. Heathcote himfelf, 
¢ determine whether any of thefe three texts of fcripture do 
© caution us, in the moft explicit terms, againft refting the truth 
‘ of Chriftianity upon the fimple teftimony of its miracles: nay 
‘whether they caution us againft any thing elfe, than the 
‘ forfaking of the Gofpel, fupported as it is by its miracles, 
‘and of “Fe/us Chrifi, its blefled author, upon any preten- 
¢ fions whatfoever.’ 

Again, p. 56. ‘ Mr. Heathcote’s argument (fays he) fup- 
‘ pofeth the Chriffian Apology to aflert, that the knowledge of 
‘facts can only be acquired by tbe te/fimany of our fenfes ; 
‘Jeaving out the words mediate or immediate, which in both 
¢ editions of the fermon ftand before the word te/imony, and 
« evidently mean, in connection with it, the teftimony of 
“our gua, or Of other people's, fenfes, 
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© 2. It pretendeth, that, from the confideration “* that we 
** cannot reafon furely or effectively but upon the ground of 
“ facts,” the Chriftian Apology inferreth “ that we. fhould reft 
“¢ the truth of Chriftianity upon its miraculous facts.”” Whereas 
© this propofition, however aflerted in the fermon, is not there 
“ aflerted in confequence of the above confideration, nor fup- 
« pofed to have any conneétion with it. 
© Of this the candid reader will be convinced, who fhall 
“be pleafed to turn to the 16th and 17th pages of the 
“fermon. ‘There the author, in order to fhew (what he 
«had undertaken to fhew) the inability of the underftanding 
© to come at real truth by abftraét reafoning, hath afferted, that 
the only path to this rea/ trutn is the knowledge of realities and 
* faéts ; fince the moft fuccefsful comparing of fuch ideas as 
“ are not known to have any thing in nature correfpondent to 
©them, can only furnifh the mind with chimerical prépofitions 
*inftead of real truths: that this knowledge of facts and 
© realities can, ordinarily, come into the mind no other way 
‘than by the mediate cr immediate teftimony of the /enfes: 
© that, confequently, reafon cannot difcover them; -and ac- 
‘ cordingly, i. e. agreeably to this confeguence, God did not 
‘leave it to reafon to find out thofe realities which it was 
* neceflary for us to know, concerning his nature, his a¢ts, 
¢ and purpofes ; but communicated to us, as well thofe which 
“could be attefted by fenfe, as thofe which lie beyond the 
© reach of it, by declarations made. to us by h his Son, and by 
“ his apoftles and prophets,” who, that we might belieye them 
‘to be fent from God, and might implicitly receive their in- 
‘ formations, ftamped them with the divine, authentic feal of 
: aftonifhing and awful miracles. | 
<I will not exclaim in the, language of Mr. Heathcote, 
‘What fhall we fay now to this afiiftant-preacher of ours ? 
© But I will fay, that this gentleman having, as he conceiv eth, 
< gained a compleat victory, firft by the help of a difinge- 
*nuous quotation, and fecondly dy miftaking, | or, wilfully 
, mifreprefenting the point in queftion, infolently clofeth this / 
‘fifth argument with giving his adverfary the ard name of 
* cabaliftic theologue, and wondering at his. indiferetion ** in 
“‘ venturing out of his thicknefs of cover into the broad, 
** open paths of nature and common fenfe.” 
The 
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The Doéor, towards the conclufion of his pamphlet, pre- 
fents us with the two following illuftrations in fupport of 
his darling opinion, which he hopes may furnifh fatisfactory 
reafons for refting the proof of the reality of a revelation 


upon external evidence. 

‘ Let us (/ays he) fuppofe Abrabam to have laid down to 
‘himfelf this rule, recommended by Mr. Heathcote, of ex- 
© amining communications pretended to come from God, by 
“the teft of the plain, unerring didlates of common fenfe, the 
S firft and funpiefi principles of all moraitty and religion. Ac- 
‘cording to this plan of proceeding, ddraam mult have fu- 
‘ fpended his aflurance that the voice which commanded him 
€ to flay his fon for a burnt-offering, that this voice was a real 
© revelation, until he fhould have examined the matter of the 
¢ command, by the principles of natural religion, to try whe- 
* ther it was not contradictory to, or at icaft not inconfiitent 
“with, any of them. Until this fhould appear to him, the 
© external evidence of a voice from heaven was not to be allowed 
‘ any weight to prove that God was the author of this com- 
‘ mand ; it might be a voice proceeding from the prince of the 
¢ power of the atr, 


© Abufing him to damn him *. 


‘In this examination he would foon meet with two principles, 
© which Mr. Heathcote will place high in the lift of moral truths 
© written on the invifible tablet of our hearts, ** That parents are’ 
<< to love and cherifh their children ;” and, ** ‘That we are not 
<¢ to commit murder.” How, then, according to Mr. Heath- 
“ cote’s examining fyftem, will Abraham be defended from the 
¢ imputation of enthufiaftic, or, to ufe Mr. Heathcote’s favourite 
‘ word, fanatic rafhnefs, in receiving for a divine revelation, 
‘and obeying, a command fo directly repugnant to the true 
‘criterion of revealed truths? Certain it is, that this proce- 
‘dure of Abraham was fo fhocking to a late reafoning divine 
© of great hopes, who afterwards went into Jre/and, that he 
‘ fcrupled not to fay, ‘¢ if he had been a juftice of peace in 
*« the parifh where Abraham lived, he would have put him 
«¢ in the ftocks.” 


* Shakefpeare, Haml. 
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€In vain will it be faid, upon Mr. Heathcote’s plan, in 
“defence of Abraham’s conduct, that he had reafon to depend 
“upon God’s former promifes, and to believe that God, would 
‘ raife his fon from the dead: this is fuppofing him aflured that 
‘the command was from God, when its failure on the teft, 
‘its repugnancy to the firff and /imple/t principles of all mora- 
‘ ity and religion, compelled him to pronounce it an zmpofture. 
‘In vain alfo will it be alledged, that God may, in {ubfe- 
‘quent revelations, difpenfe with the prefcript of his primary 
‘ revelation: this is again fuppofing the difpenfation to come 
‘from God, which, by the never-failing criterion, is demon- 
‘ ftrated to be altogether unworthy of him ; ‘not to mention 
‘that God, having, according to Mr. Heathcote, made that 
‘primary, the touchftone of every fubfequent revelation, hath 
‘ thereby abridged himfelf of the power of difpenfing with it. 
*Qur fecond illuftration for manifefting the neceffity of 
‘refting the truth of revelation upon external proofs, is 
€ this : 
‘ Let us divide the inhabitants of the globe, as Mr. Heath- 
* cote hath divided the globe itfelf, not into thirty parts, but 
‘into as many thoufands as they may be fuppofed to confift of ; 
‘ and then let us enquire whether there be one perfon in each 
“of thefe thoufands who hath any clear conception of this 
‘author’s glaring firf? aud finplef? principles of morality and 
‘ religion, or is at al! qualified for this author’s propofed ex- 
‘amination into the reafonablene/s of its doctrines, and the 
© worthinefs of its ends and purpofes. Now what is to becomeof 
‘thofe vaft numbers who are thus incapable of examining ? 
‘Was not the gofpel preached to thefe poor and ignorant crea- 
“tures, as well as to philofophers? And yet, according to 
‘this author’s fcheme, they are utterly excluded from all pof- 
€ fibility of believing and embracing it. Will he tell us they 
‘are implicitly to take philofophers for their gums? This 
‘cannot be. He will not allow an implicit regard to be paid 
¢to what he acknowledgeth to be the word of God; much 
‘lefs then to the word of man. But fuppofing him to allow 
‘this, or rather (as his fyftem will lead him) to contend for 
it: in this cafe a new difficulty will arife. ‘They muft afk 
¢ what c/a/s of philophers they are to follow? Chriftians and 
L 3 infidels, 
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¢ infidels pretend alike to have tried this gofpel by the teft 
< of reafon, common fenfe, and natural religion; and though 
© Prideaux, Rogers, and Mr, Heathcote declare it to be, in all 
¢ its parts, confiftent with thofe facred canons, Shaftefbury, 
‘ Tindal and Morgan will declare dire&tly the contrary. How 
« is the poor untaught foul to decide between the two parties? 
‘ Bare afleverations are, on each fide, of equal weight in 
the’ fcales. Thefe therefore cannot determine him. Is 
© he then to examine their feveral reafonings, to find on which 
¢ fide the truth lieth ? Alas! he cannot read; nor hath the leaft 
“< conception of the meaning of the terms which_make up their 
< difputation. And if he could read, and underftand, yet his 
“life, were it of antediluvian length, would end before the 
¢ controverfy, which is now as much alive as ever it was, and 
¢ leave him but partially acquainted with the pleadings of the 
¢ feveral advocates, and confequently without any pretenfions 
“to give judgment upon the caufe, Or if the whole. pleadings 
“lay actually before him, yet to fuppofe him able to deter- 
“ mine the controverfy, would be to make him wz/er than thefe 
* philofophers who are unable to determine it, and who were, 
« juft now, appointed as his guides, becaufe he was not wi/e 
<enzugh. In fhort thefe millions of the vulgar, yea and 
“thefe philofophers alfo, however raifed in their own conceit 
© above the vulgar, muft, if Mr. Heathcote’s be the true manner 
‘ of proceeding, remain in a ftate of invincible fufpenfe during 
* their whole lives; no life being long enough for opening and 
‘ explaining, even though we were mailers of the proper 
* facts, the grounds and reafons of every aét or purpofe, or 
‘law of God recorded in the fcriptures, fo as to demonftrate 
¢ againft all objections, that it is confiftent with our notions of 
‘ the divine attributes, and not contradiéo ‘y to any manifeft 
© truths natural or moral. 
‘ Nor is there any cure for this miferable uncertainty and 
‘ fufpenfe, but the decifive authority of thofe miracles which 
“were wrought and appealed to for this very purpofe of recom- 
¢ mending the revelations of God in the old and new teftas 
* ment to the reverential acquiefcence of mankind.’ 
The Do&tor then endeavours to obviate three infinuations 
by which Mr, Heathcote hath endeavored to difcredit the plan 
of 
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of his Chriftian Apology, the fir/t of which is, that the doétrine 
therein advane’d is new-fafhioned: Secondly, ‘That it tendeth' 
to encourage a fpirit of indolence: and, thirdly, ‘That it would 
explode the ufe’of our intellectual powers: The Doctor vin- 
dicates his performance in anfwer to thefe three charges againft 
him with fome fpirit, as the reader will perceive by what 
follows. 

‘ The third article (fays he) of Mr. Heathcote’s charge is, 
‘ that the fermon tendeth to explode the ufe of our intellectual 
‘ powers. And yet, his only reafon for afferting this is, that 
‘it hath cautioned the underftanding from entangling itfelf in 
© a tracklefs thicket; from attempting to fill the perforated tub, 
‘from {pinning cobwebs, or unravelling them already fpun, 
‘which are of no /ubftance or profit; from affecting to foar 
‘on metaphyfic wings into the void regions of abftraction, 


© where 


¢ all at once 
© Fluttering her penons vain, plumb down fhe drops 
© Ten thoufand fathom deep ; 





©‘ and ‘hath exhorted her to exert herfelf in the fearch of 
‘true learning, by working upon matter, and limiting herfelf 
‘ thereby; efpecially in fearching after that truth, which is, 


’ ©of all others, the moft concerning; that truth, which is 


‘ the life eternal of thofe who fo know it as to embrace and 
‘ truft in it. 

¢ The fermon then hath not exploded the ufe of our in- 
¢ telle€&tual powers in religion, but hath directed them to 
‘their juft object and exercife, the enforcing Chriflian truths 
© by their own chriftian arguments, and building the proofs of 
‘ the divine origin of the gofpel on the fure foundation of 
‘ fats, communicated to us either by hiftory, or by reve- 
‘ Jation. 

«And let the reader determine whether /e doth not endea- 
‘ vour moft effeftually to explode the ufe of the intellectual 
‘ powers, who contendeth for employing them in trifling, 
€fruitlefs fubtilties, inftead of ftable, effective reafoning : 
‘and whether the ftrength of Hercules was not more likely 


©to be totally enervated by inveigling him to /pim at the 
5 L4 ‘ diftaif, 
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© Prideaux, Rogers, and Mr, Heathcote declare it to be, in all 
< its parts, confiftent with thofe facred canons, Shaftefbury, 
< Tindal and Morgan will declare dire@tly the contrary. How 
¢ is the poor untaught foul to decide between the two parties? 
‘ Bare afleverations are, on each fide, of equal weight in 
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he then to examine their feveral reafonings, to find on which ) 
¢ fide the truth lieth ? Alas ! he cannot read, nor hath the leaft 
< conception of the meaning of the terms which_make up their 
< difputation. And if he cou/d read, and underftand, yet his 
“life, were it of antediluvian length, would end before the 
< controverfy, which is now as much alive as ever it was, and 
¢ leave him but partially acquainted with the pleadings of the 
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“to give judgment upon the caufe. Or if the whole.pleadings 
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< mine the controverfy, would be to make him wer than thefe 
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‘enzugh. In fhort thefe millions of the vulgar, yea and 
<thefe philofophers alfo, however raifed in their own conceit 
© above the vulgar, muft, if Mr. Heathcote’s be the true manner 
‘ of proceeding, remain in a ftate of invincible fufpenfe during 
€ their whole lives; no life being long enough for opening and 
‘ explaining, even though we were mailers of the proper 
‘ facts, the grounds and reafons of every act or purpofe, or 
‘ law of God recorded in the fcriptures, fo as to demonftrate 
‘ againft all objections, that it is confifient with our notions of 
© the divine attributes, and not contradigtory to any mani fet 
© truths natural or moral. 
‘ Nor is there any cure for this miferable uncertainty and 
‘ fufpenfe, but the decifive authority of thofe miracles which 
* were wrought and appealed to for this very purpofe of recom- 
¢ mending the revelations of God in the old and new teftas 
¢ ment to the reverential acquiefcence of mankind.’ 
The Doctor then endeavours to obviate three infinuations 
by which Mr, Heathcote hath endeavored to difcredit the plan 
of 
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of his Chrifian Apology, the fir/t of which is, that the doétrine 
therein advane’d is new-fafhioned: Secondly, That it tendeth' 
to encourage a fpirit of indolence: and, thirdly, ‘That it would 
explode.the ufe’of our intellectual powers. ‘The Doctor vin- 
dicates his performance in anfwer to thefe three charges againtt 
him with fome fpirit, as the reader will perceive by what 
follows. 

‘ The third article (fays he) of Mr. Heathcote’s charge is, 
“ that the fermon tendeth to explode the ufe of our intellectual} 
‘ powers. And yet, his only reafon for afferting this is, that 
‘it hath cautioned the underftanding from entangling itfelf in 
© a tracklefs thicket ; from attempting to fill the perforated tub, 
“from {pinning cobwebs, or unravelling them already fpun, 
‘which are of no /ubftance or profit; from afeting to foar 
‘on metaphyfic wings into the void regions of abftraction, 


6 where 


é all at once 
© Fluttering her penons vain, plumb down fhe drops 
© Ten thoufand fathom deep ; 





‘and ‘hath exhorted her to exert herfelf in the fearch of 
‘true learning, by working upon matter, and limiting herfelf 
‘ thereby; efpecially in fearching after that truth, which is, 


of all others, the moft concerning; that truth, which is 


‘ the iife eternal of thofe who fo know it as to embrace and 
‘ truft in ‘it. 
¢ The fermon then hath not exploded the ufe of our in- 
¢ telle&tual powers in religion, but hath directed them to 
‘their juft object and exercife, the enforcing Chriftian truths 
‘ by their own chriftian arguments, and building the proofs of 
‘the divine origin of the gofpel on the fure foundation of 
‘ faéts, communicated to us either by hiftory, or by reve- 
€ Jation. 
«And let the reader determine whether /e doth not endea- 
‘ vour moft effectually to explode the ufe of the intellectual 
‘ powers, who contendeth for employing them in trifling, 
© fruitlefs fubtilties, inftead of ftable, effective reafoning: 
“and whether the ftrength of Hercules was not more likely 
©to be totally enervated by inveigling him to /pim at the 
5 L 4 © diftaif, 
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‘ diftaff, than by tafking him to thofe manly exercifes for 


& 


which his limbs were naturally formed.’ 
The pamphlet concludes thus: 
‘If I return once more to Mr. Heathcote, it is to conjure 


¢him by all his hopes of everlafting happinefs to think more 


< 


. 


< 
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worthily and juftly than he feemeth to think of that lively, 
energetic faith, to which the fcriptures admonifh us to tru? 
entirely for falvation, but which he who exhorteth Chriftians 


to truit to, is by Mr. Heathcote charged with enthufiafin 
and faiatictim. 
‘Let him but take his idea of tie nature and fpirit of 
Chrifianity, not from the fancies of the ingenious, who 
have been atiecting to furprize by new difcoveries, but from 
the fincere word of God, and he will perceive, (if he 
earneitly feek to know the truth) that the gofpel of ‘e/us 
Chri/? wes intended for an infinitely more important purpofe 
than to improve our moral knowledge ; and that Chriftianity 
is not truly underftood, even by the wife and penetrating, 
till its good feed hath taken root in their hearts, till it hath 
begun. to wean their affections from this world, and to make 
them know Chrift and the power of his refurre&tion, and 
feek thofe things which are above, where Chrift fitteth at 
the right hand of God. He will then perceive that by what- 
ever proofs the word of God is recommended to our intel- 
eGtual faith, yet if another faith do not {pring up within 
us, that word will, after all, prove unfruitful. While 
the vanities and follies of the world, while the raging 
thirft of pleafure, or wealth, or honour keep pofleffion 
of our defires; while pride, or malice, or felf-conceit dif- 
dain to yicld to a meeknefs and lowlinefs of heart, which 
our Bleiled Saviour is ever ready to teach us by the filent 
inftruction of his good fpirit; vain and trifling to us are all 
our examinations of his doctrines, all our arguments for their 
truth. ‘Ivey may, by God’s grace, convince others, they 
will not convince ourfelves; we are yet to feek for true 
faith in Chrift, and the true meaning of his gofpel. He 
only who is difpofed to do his will, fhall truly know of the 
doctrine whether st be of God. The knowledge which availeth 
unto ,alvation, (which alone perhaps Geferveth that name, be- 
* caule 
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¢caufe all other knowledge fhall vanifh away) is to be fought 


‘not ‘inter fylvas academt,’ in the woods, the endlefs intricactes 
¢ of fceptical difputation, but in an honeft, and good, and penitent 
‘ heart, inflamed with an earneft defire to hear, and a fiedfaft 
6 purpofe to obey the will of God.’ 

What Dr. Patten has advanced in fome parts of his pamph- 
let, concerning the neceflary limitation of human reafon, is 
not unplaufible : but he feems, in many others, very unwilling 
to reft contented without the utter expul/ion of it; probably 
(as hath been intimated by an * excellent writer) with a defign 

to 


* The author of 4 free and candid examination of the bifbop of 
London's fermons : who, in his preface to that work, takes occafion 
to {peak of Dr. Patten’s Chriftian apology in the following terms : 
‘ To vindicate the rights of reafon in religion (/ays be) appears now 
‘fo defpcrate an adventure to the learned of Oxford, that in a fud- 
‘den fit ot deipair, as it fhould feem, they are for giving up the 
“caufe at once, and ridding usof all our labour ata blow. The 
‘fcneme is to expel rea/on out of the province of faith: and to 
‘ believe on no other account but becaufe it is thus written: that the 
‘ data for the uruths of revelation are fo flender, that the application 
‘of human reafon to it only makes it totter the more ; for that all 
‘ which numan reafon can do is to furnifh out topical arguments ; 
‘which as they have two handles, two faces, and two edges, are 
‘ Jaid hold on equally by the two parties; who with the fame eafe 
and facility turn them againft one another, till the conflict ends ia 
an univerfal fcepticifm. The learned doctor, who has made this 
important difcovery, concludes therefore that human reafon is that 
carnal weapon, which the apoftolic men mott of all difclaimed ; 
and which it is now high time, after having done fo much mif- 
* chief with it, to throw finally afide. 

‘There is ftill more behind. The fubtile do€or has apparently 
* communicated but one half of his fcheme, and myfterioufly keeps 
* the other in referve : for we can never fuppofe his intention is to 
‘ leave religion quite defencelefs. We muft conclude therefore, that 
‘tho’ he has-not thought fit to tell us what fecurity he has provided 
‘ for religion, yet at leaft that fomething he has in petto, ready to 
‘fupp'y the place of reafon, as foon as ever we fhall be difpofed 
* to give it up. 

‘Now, waat this fomething is, we can but guefs. There are 
‘two famous iets of nominal chriftians, to whom reafon having 
‘given as great offence, as it has happened to do to our learned 
* doctor ; tiey have both acted on his exterminating principle. The 
‘ fefts 1 mean are the quakers and the papifts: but then, both of 
* them have, in their feveral ways, provided for the fecurity of re- 
‘ ligion, inthe abfence, or during the captivity of reafon. 

‘The quakers have fubftituted the fpirit in its ftead. And, in- 
‘deed, fuppofe them not to have juggled with us, and they — 
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to fubftitute fomething elfe in the room of it. There is be- 
fides in this gentleman’s performance, an acrimony and bitter- 
nefs of refentment, which we are always forry to-find in men 


of abilities ; efpecially as part of it hath unluckily fallen on- 
the authors of the CRITICAL REVIEW, which, in juftice.to- 


ourfelves, we are here obliged to take notice of. 

Page 85, our readers will meet with the following fevere 
animadvertion ; 

‘ This is not an age in which one muft hope for candid and 
© fober judgments, efpecially concerning books written on re- 
€ ligious fubjects. Few readers are to be found who examine 


¢ while they read, and who determine to hear both fides before 
* they 


«made no ill exchange for us. ‘ Why fhould you, wretched 
‘ earth-worms, (fay thefe men to us) keep groping out your way 
* by the weak and feeble glimmering of haman reafon, when you 
‘have the light within; the glorious light of the fpirit rifing if 
* your fouls ? Reafon indeed is good, when nothing better can be 
‘had. It ferved the philofophers. But fhall their old ftale ware 
* ferve the faints ? Purge out, for fhame, this old leaven, that you 
* may be a new lump.”’ Now, thefe illuminati afcribing fo much 
* more to human reafon than our Oxford divine, and indeed talking 
‘fo much more foberly concerning ‘it, I conclude that the thing 
* which he keeps in referve, and is fo fhy of producing, is not the 
‘ fpirit. 

Te remains then to fee, if it be that with which the papifts have 
‘done fuch wonders, I mean, the arm of flefh,- whether diftin- 
‘ guifhed by the titles of Inquifitions, wholefome Severities, folemn 
‘ Leagues and Covenants, Aéts of Conformity, or by what other 
‘name whaifoever it may be called, as different times and places 
‘hold moft commodious or falutary. Now there are many cir- 
* cumftances which plainly indicate the great fecret to be this, and 
*noother. For 1/{t, the learned dotor agrees with them in the moft 
‘ Javifh abufes of human reafon ; efpecially when it fubmits to the 
* guidance of private judgment. odly, His fpite and rancour, like 
‘theirs, is chiefly dire&ed againft fuch whom human reafon is fup- 
« pofed to have favoured moft. 3dly, He condefcends, as the pa- 
* pifts have ever done, (and which the quakers, to do them juitice, 
‘ never did) to borrow aid of this enemy of all godlinefs, as often 
‘as it may ferve his purpofe. From the famenefs in thefe various 
* characteriftic marks I am inclined, and I hope without breach of 
‘charity, to conclude, that the learned doétor’s prime object, like 


‘theirs, is the peace, rather than the purity, of religion: and, 


‘ confequently that‘he has a more fubftantial fupport for che chur¢h,; 
‘than that flender pillar of the light within: which, when he 
‘ pleafes to explain at large, he will, without all queftion, meet 
‘ with the encpuragement he deferves.” 
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« they, pronounce upgn.a contreverted point. Even, they who 
‘aflume the title of CRITICAL, REVIEWERS wills frankly 
“ confefs, after all,their, profeffions to the contrary, that they 
‘ giye thgir account of .an author’s doctrines and principles, 
© from the reprefentation of his adverfary, and, taking it for 
¢ granted that this reprefentation is juft; will, without hefita- 
© tion, break.out into bitter revilings of the writer, for a 


* work which, by their own accouget, they have never read. 


In.anfwer to.this, dreadful accufation we mutt refer our rea- 
ders to the account of Mr, H- ’s book in our number for 
April, where all that is faid of Dr, Patten will be found in one 
fhort paragraph. (fee No. ILI, p. 271) and is no more than 
this; ‘ The difcourfe, (Dr, Patten’s) if we may be allowed to 
¢ judge of it by our remarker’s extracts, was doubtlefs a pret- 
¢ ty. extraordinary performance.’ 

This is what the Dr. calls breaking out into bitter revilings : 
wou’d not any of our readers imagine, by the expreffion, 
that we had exhaufted fome pages in a {fcurrilous abufe of 
him ? But he is likewife very angry with us for condemning 
what, by our own confeffion, we had never read: now, tho’ 
it is evident that the doétor cannot poffibly tell whether we had 
read his fermon or not, yet certain it is, that we were not o- 
bliged to do it, Mr. H——’s extracts from it were the only 
things we had any bufinefs with, as the difcourfe itfelf (being 
publife’d before the commencement of our work) did not fall 
under our infpeétion : but the doctor was angry with us before 
becaufe we did wot read his works, and who knows but he 
will be as angry now becaufe we did? He will however be 
forced to acknowledge, that we have dealt more candidly by 
him than he hath ky us: we fhall therefore take our leave of 
him, with this advice ; that he wou’d remember for the fu- 
ture, to temper the fprightlinefs of his fancy, and foften the 
edge of his refentment with the mild fuggeftions of cool and 
unprejudiced reafon, which will at leaft be ferviceable to him 
in this life, however infufficient he may efteem it in regard 
to the more important concerns of the next, 
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156 Sir William Johnfon’s Treaties with the Indians. 
a Akv. VIII. An account of Conferences held, and Treaties made, be~ 


tween major-general Sir William Johnfon, Bart. and the chief 
fachems and warriours of the Mohawks, Oneidas, Onondagas, 
Cayugas, Senekas, Tufkaroras, Aughquageys, Skaniadara- 
dighronos, Chugnuts, Mahickanders, Shawanefe, Kanuf- 
kagos, Toderighronos, and Oghquagoes, Iadian nations in 
North America, at their meetings on different occafions at Fort 
Johnion, im the county@f Albany, in the colony of New- 
York, im the years 1755 and 1756. With a letter from the 
rev. Mr. Hawley to Sir William Johnfon, written at the 
defire of the Delaware Indians. Aud a preface, giving a 
Soart account of the Six Nations, fome anecdotes of the life of 
Sir William, and notes illuftrating the whole; aifo an appen- 
dix, containing an account of conferences between feveral qua- 
kers in Philadelphia, and fome of the heads of the Six Na- 
tions, i April 1756. 8vo. Pr. 1s. 6d. Millar. 


a 


VERY body knows how much we owe to the valour 

and conduct of Sir William “fahnfon in America ; of thefe 
the blafted laurels of DiefRau, and the fignal defeat of our 
enemies, on the 8th of September 1755, bear glorious tefti- 
mony. 

By the pamphlet now before us we find that this hero might 
have fhined in the cabinet as well as the field, had he, in ear- 
ly life been thrown in the way of it. In the following ex- 
tract from the preface, there is an account of this gentleman, 
with which we think the reader will not be difpleafed. 

‘Sir William Fobufon, Bart. was born in freland, and is 
nephew of the late Sir Peter Warren. His uncle, while 
‘captain of a twenty gun fhip of war, ftationed at New- 
‘ York, the year I cannot afcertain, married a lady, a native of 
‘that city. Soon after, he purchafed large tracts of land in 


‘that colony, and fent to /re/and for his faid nephew, then 


a“ 


‘ about feventeen or eighteen years of age, whom he put in 
‘ pofleflion of a confiderable part of it, lying contiguous to 
‘the Adohawk country. By a conftant refidence there ever 
‘fince, and by puriuing, with indefatigable induftry, every 
¢ prudent meafure, that occurred, he has many years {ince im- 
< proved wild, woody lands into plentiful rich farms ; thereby has 
¢ had the pleafure of living in a neighbourhood of wealthy far- 
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© mers and induftrious tradefinen, all his own tenants; who 
© were firft invited thither by him, and from the loweft cir- 
© cumftances, have arrived to what they are, by the liberality 
© of his purfe, and the wifdom of his inftructions. 

© Befides the attention his eftate demanded, which muft 
‘ have been confiderable, he, till very lately traded largely as a 
« merchant with his Jadian neighbours, and more efpecially with 
‘our Jndian traders, who go every {pring from Albany, and 
‘other parts, to Ofwego; where multitudes of Jndians from 
‘ diftant regions aflemble, and barter beaver fkins, &c. for 
© European commodities. “Thefe the principal traders ufed to 
“take from Sir William’s ftore, on credit, as they paffed by 
¢ his door in their boats on the Adbhawé river, in their way to 
© O/wego; and pay for them on their return, the enfuing fall, 
‘ in the goods they got in exchange. 

‘ As our trade with the J/udrans is of great advantage to us, and 
¢ had in him one of its principal fupports, I fhould with much 
¢ regret have heard of his declining bufinefs, had I not known, 
“that the perfidy and ambition of a reftlefs and dangerous 
‘ neighbour, and the good of his country, called him to action 
‘ina nobler fphere. Few merchants had faith like him, to 
© truft large effects in the hands of young, raw and unexpe- 
“ rienced men, whom he chofe to encourage for their induftry ; 
‘indeed few could, none having fuch a capital, nor any in 
‘the country fo large an aflortment: add to this, that his 
‘houfe, very properly called Fort “Fobnjon, is fituated above 
© 30 miles back from Albany by land, a great way farther by 
¢ water; which confiderably leiien’d the expence, trouble and 
“ time of the traders, and con{equently enabled them to deal 
© to better advantage. But what rendered him of yet more 
‘utility, in this refpect, was, that in all his tranfactions he 
¢ ever acted with fo much opennefs and integrity, that thote 
¢ who once dealt with him thought themfelves happy in im- 
¢ proving the corre{pondence. 

¢ For many years he has been colonel of militia in the coun- 
“ty of Any; and about iix years ago he was appointed 
‘one of his Majefty’s honourable Council of the province of 
© New-York ; thence is he ftiled The Honourable in this book, 
‘ He is turned of forty years of age, of flature near fix feet, 
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ofa moft comely afpect, and is every way well form "d for 
“the moft ma: - exercifes. Panay meD.. what’ T have faid 
‘the circle of his sciullhdeaee? I would anfwer, What j is 
¢ the natural, the unavoidable confequence 6f mérit? Is it not 
“to be envied?’ 

It is plain from this collection of treaties, that the Briti/h 
nation owes more tothe induftry and application of General 
Folnfon, than the generality of ‘people are apprifed of ; and 
had all our other officers in America, as well civil as military, 
been endued with talents equal to his, aid animated by the 
fame {pirit of glory and patriotifm, our affairs in that part of 
the world had before this time worn a very different afpect. 
However let us not defpair ; there is no room for it when we 
remember the very great abilities of the noble Governor of 
Virginia, from whom we may expect much, if care is taken 
to fupply him properly from home. We have a ‘fpecinen of. 
General ohnjon’s oratorial powers in what follows. 


© February 20, 1756. 


¢ Prefent at the following public fpeech 


‘The hon. Wilkam Fobnfon, < Lieut. Pottinger, 
‘ fole fuperintendant of their ‘* Lieut. Lee, 


¢ affairs. ‘ Lieut. Kennedy, 
¢ The Rev. Dr. Ogilvie, ‘ Lieut. AGL, 
© The Rev. Mr. Hawley, © Enfign Penington, 
¢ Capt. Beckwith, ‘ Several Indian officers, and 
© Lieut. A%iller, ‘ other gentlemen, 
¢ Lieut. Dunbar. ¢ Three Interpreters. 


‘ Brethren of the fix united nations, your allies and de- 
© pendants, 

* It always gives me the moft folid pleafure to meet you here, 
* that we may felicitate ourfelves in the cherifhing warmth and 
‘ light of that fire, kindled here for our mutual good ; may it 
‘ever burn bright as the fun that illuminates and guides the 
‘day, that you and your pofterity, to the lateft generations, 

‘ may rejoice in its benevelent influence! 


A belt. 


© Brethren, 
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‘ Brethren, 

¢ It gives me a particular fatisfaction-to meet you here at this 
‘time, for two important reafons. The firft is, that it af- 
‘fords us an opportunity of a friendly interview under the 
‘fhade of that tree, which was lately fo folemnly and 
‘ judicioufly planted; and of calmly confulting and maturely 
¢ deliberating matters of the utmoft confequence, which near- 
¢ ly concern our mutual welfare and honour. 
©A belt. 
© The fecond is, that it gives me an opportunity of fhaking 

* you by the hand with a brotherly affection, andin the name 
‘ of the great King your Father, congratulating you upon our 
‘Jate happy fuccefs, which I make no doubt muft give you 
‘the moft fenfible pleafure; and I flatter myfelf from your 
‘.Jate repeated proteftations of ;fidelity to your brethren the 
© Englifh, it will prove a means of animating you, and all 


‘your faithful allies, to ftand forth with your ufual bravery 


¢ upon all future occafions. 
© A belt. 


‘How much greater might our fuccefs have been! how 
¢ much more fenfibly would it have been felt by our treacher-~ 
© ous and common enemy, had more of your warriors appears 
‘ ed in the field on that important day, had all our force been 
© united? If the bubbling or drops of our war-kettle did fo 
¢ much, how great would have been the confequence, had it 
‘ boiled with its ufual fury! It would, like a mighty torrent, 
© have carried all before it; and it would have founded the fame 
© of our victorious arms far and near, and fpread univerfal 


‘ terror all around us ! 
<], now, in the name of the great King your Father, in 


‘ this public manner return you thanks for joining our arms 
“ Jaft fummer, and for your gallant behaviour in that aétion. 
‘ This gives him reafon to expect the like fidelity and coura- 
‘ geous conduct from you all for the future, and greatly endears 
< you to him, and to all his loving fubjects your affectionate 
¢ brethren. “A belt. 

¢ This animates me with frefh pleafure and affe€tion at this 
¢ important conjuncture of affairs, to brighten and ftrengthen 


“ the cgvenant-chain, that has fo long linked us together, in 


© mutual 
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< mutual friendfhip and mutual affection, which, I hope, will 
€ continue inviolable and facred, as long as the fun fhines, 
‘or the rivers continue to water the earth, notwithftanding 
¢ all the intrigues of our old and perfidious enemies, who have 
< left no means uneflayed, and efpecially at this time, to 
‘ weaken and divide us, that fo they may in the event root 
¢ out the remembrance of your name and nations from the 
¢ face of the earth. 
‘ A large covenant-belt.’ 

There is an appendix to this pamphlet, giving account of 
fome conferences between feveral of the quakers of Philadel- 
phia and the heads of the fix Jndian nations ; to this appen- 
dix is prefixed a fhort defence of that people by way of advertife- 
ment. 

It would be unfair and defrauding the reader of great fatif- 
faction, which he may reap from perufing the pamphlet, 
fhould we quote any more of it, than we have already done. 
Upon the whole, it appears to be a work worthy the atten- 
tion of every perfon, who is defirous of knowing the true 
ftate of our alliances with the feveral Jndian nations in North 
America. And whoever was the publifher is a well-wifher to | 
his country, and claims our thanks. 











ArT. 1X,  In/titutes of Natural Law ; being the Subftance of a 
Courfe of Leétures on Grotius de Jure Belli et Pacis. 
Read in St John’s College, Cambridge, by T. Rutherforth, 
D.D. F.R.S. Archdeacon of Eilex, and Chaplain to her 
Royal Highne/s the Princefs Dowager of Wales. Volume the 
Luyl. tn which are explained the Rights and Obligations of 
Adankind confidered as Individuals. 8vo. Pr.5s. Thurl- 


bourn. 


“VHIS performance is extended to two volumes, divided 
‘| into chapters of contents, and feems to be written 
with great accuracy and precifion. The fubjedt, dry inw- 
felf, is handled with perfpicuity: the maxims are plain, the 
riiuftrations clear and conclufive, and the ftik nervous ana 


unuiected. 
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In the firft volume aré explained the rights and obliga- 


tions of mankind, confidéred' as individuals. 
He begins with the definition of a law, from Grotius; 


diftinguifhes between laws and permiffions; obferves that. 


laws are divided into natural and voluntary; explains the 
caufe of moral, obligation, by which we are bound to practife 
piety towards God, juttice and benevolence in refpect of man- 
kind, and chaftity and temperance with refpect to ourfelves. 
Thete caufes are, firf, the general defire of happinefs ; fecondly, 
the fear of evil.; and, thirdly, the belief of future exiftence, 
bowfoever fupported, whether by reafon or revelation. 

Then he confiders voluntary laws, either divine or human; 
thus divine ‘voluntary laws are fuch rules as we are obliged to 
obferve by the immediate command of God. He fhews, that 
fome of the precepts of the Ao/aic law were local, and could 
not be obferved in any place but Zerujalem; and then he 
eftablifhes this criterion: ¢ Since all fuch a¢tions as are goodin 
* themfelves, in the fenfe already explained, are called virtues ; 
© and all fuch, as are bad in themfelves, are called vices; we 
‘ may fay in general, that all virtues are moral duties, and all 
* yices are moral crimes ; or that virtue and vice are the matter 
® either of the law of nature, or of God’s moral law, which en- 
* joins the former, and forbids the latter. But fuch actions, 
* as are indirterent in themfelves, fuch as in their own nature 
‘are neither virtuous nor vicious, are the proper matter of 
« God’s pofitive law ; they become duties, when he commands 
©‘ them, or crimes, when he forbids them.’ 

Now the experience. and the nature of mankind, may difco- 
ver this natural difference between good and bad actions, or be~ 
tween virtue and vice; and confequently it is poifible for man- 
kind, by the ufe of their reafon, to trace out the rules of moral 
duty; not that he would exclude revelation, which facilitates 
the progrefs of the human underftanding. 

In the 11th fection he tells us from Grotius, that, * hutnan 
* voluntary laws are of three forts; either the civil Jaw, or a law 
€ of lefs extent which is not derived from the civil power, or a law 
* of greater extent than the civil law. The civil lawis a rule 
€ eftablifhed by the civil power, to which the fubjeéts of any 
‘nation, who are under the authority of its civil power, are 
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< obliged to conform theirbehaviour. Bythe civil power we mearr 
‘ that power which governs what in latin is called evitas, .in 
‘ englifh a ftate, a nation or a civil community. And bya nation 
¢ or civil community, we mean a complete or perfect fociety of 
¢ men, who are in poffeffion’of their pérfonal liberties, and have 
¢ united themfelves inte one body for the purpofes of fecuring their 
‘rights, and of promoting a‘¢ommonintereft. The name civil 
‘Jaw is now almoft appropriated to. the civil haw’ of the Raman 
empire; as this has long been called fo by way of eminence, 
* whenever we fpeak of the civil law, we are fuppofed to mean 
‘this. But whenever I have occafion to fpeak of this. law, £ 
© fhall call it the common law, and fhall ufe the words crvil Jaw, 
‘in the moft extenfive fenfe, for the law of the land in each par- 
¢ ticular nation or country, that is, for the law which the civit 
¢ power in that nation or country has eftablifhed. 
¢ Human voluntary laws, which are ef lefs extent thar 
‘ the civil law, and are different from it, as not being derived 
‘from the fame power, are the rules which any one, who 
¢ has authority over others, different from civil authority, 
¢ prefcribes to thofe whom he has a right to command. Such 
‘ are the rules which the mafter of a family prefcribes to his 
‘children, or to his fervants. ‘The obligation of this fort of 
<‘ laws does not extend fo far as the obligation of civil laws ; 
‘for the former extends only to the-family, of which the 
‘father or the mafter is the head; the latter generally ex- 
© tends to all the members of the civil community. Or if 
‘in any inftances the obligation of the civil law feems to 
‘be confined within narrower limits; yet even in thefe in- 
¢ ftances we may plainly diftinguifh it from the law, that 
‘we are now fpeaking of; if we only attend to the autho- 
‘rity from whence the law is derived. Thus military law, 
‘ tho’ it is confined to. the army, is to be’ reckoned a part of 
‘the civil law, becaufe it is derived from the civil power. 
¢ The particular laws of any body corporate, which is but a 
© part of the civil community, differs from the civil law only 
€as a part differs from the whole; becaufe the power, which: 
 fuch a body corporate has to make laws for itfelf,, is granted 
‘ to it by the civil government. 


¢ The 
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¢ The law of nations is a law of greater extent than the civil 
© law, and is not derived from the civil power. By the law of 
© nations, we mean fuch rules as nations or civil focieties are 
* obliged to obferve in their intercourfe with one another. There 
* are feveral points relating both to civil laws, and to the law of 
© nations, which want to be explained. But our bufinefs in this 
* chapter was only to give the reader a general notion of laws, 
“ to fhew him the feveral forts into which laws may be divided ; 
* and to bring him acquainted with the general matter of the 
‘law of nature. Such points as relate to civil laws, or to the 
‘ law of nations, fhall be explained in their proper place.’ 

In the fecond chapter he fettles the meaning of the word 
right, in its different acceptations. He demonftrates, that it 
fometimes means a quality in actions; but commonly, a 
a quality in perfons. ‘Then he makes a proper diftinétion 
between rights that are perfect, and rights that are imperfect. 
Our right is perfe&t, when we can carry it into execution 
without breaking in upon the rights of other men; but it 
is imperfect, if the rights of other men ftand in the ‘way of 
it, fo that we cannot carry it into execution without break- 
ing in upon them. Obligation and right are correlatives. 
Where any perfon has a right, fome one or more perfons are 
under obligation, which. correfponds to that right: and, on 
the contrary, where any perfon is under an obligation, fome 
other perfon or perfons have a right which correfponds to 
that obligation. 
~ He obferves, that as juftice confifts in doing no harm to 
others, all the precepts of juftice are negative, and confe- 
quently of the perfect fort; but as kindnefs and favour con- 
fift in doing good, the precepts of benevolence are affirma- 
tive, and upon that account the obligations to fuch duties 
imperfect. He goes on to explain the maxims of natural law, 
which are often injudicioufly applied : he points out thofe actions 
that are void: he divides rights into natural and adventitious, 
alienable and unalienable; and diftinguifhes between things 
that are corporeal, atid things that are incorporeal. 
In the third-chapter he treats of the nature of property, 
which is an exclufive right of things, impowering the pro- 
prietor to exchange, give, or throw them away. He con- 
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cludes, that all things originally belonged to all mankind in 
common ; and that the exclufive right of property was im~- 
troduced by fome act of man. He fays, that in a commu- 
nity of goods, a right to ufe them fupplies the place of pro- 
perty ; but he enumerates the inconveniences that attend a 
community of goods, which inconveniencies are remedied by 
property ; and, by a very ingenious conjecture, fuppofes ‘Fubal 
to have been the inventor of pofleffion. *‘ Suppofing the 
* reafons for introducing this expedient to have been rightly 
‘ afligned, (/ays he, p. 45.) we fhould look for the origin of 
‘ property amongft them, whofe wants were the greateft, 
‘who were moft fcantily provided for, and who were leaft 
‘ likely to practife the duties of benevolence and equity towards 
* one another. All thefe circumftances concur in the pofterity 
“of Cain. Their anceftor had killed his brother; and his 
‘fears, left the reft of mankind fhould punifh this crime 
¢ upon him and his pofterity, induced him and his family to 
* unite chemfelves together, and to build a city for their de- 
‘fence. By living in fociety, their manners were polifhed; 
© and a refined way of living was introduced amongft them. 
‘ This feems to be evident; becaufe we find, that they 


“were the inventors of arts and fciences, both of fuch 
¢as are ufeful, and of fuch as adminifter to pleafure. 


© Tubal Cain was the inftructor of every artificer in brafs 
¢ and iron; and ‘fubal was the father of all fuch as handle 
‘the harp and organ. This family had feparated them- 
¢ felves from the reft of mankind, and were fhut up together 
‘within a narrow diftrict: where, if there had been but 
‘a few of them, and they had been contented with coarfe 
¢ fare and ordinary cloathing, they would have found it diffi- 
‘cult enough to fupply themfelves. But the difficulty was 
«rendered greater, not only by their elegance and luxury, 
€but by the conftant increafe of their numbers. We 
« have no reafon to imagine, that this family had any great 
« fenfe of duty: it is much more likely, that, as they lived 
« with a bad parent, the influence of his example had in- 
¢ difpofed them to obferve the rules of equity and benevo- 
* lence in their behaviour towards one another. Here there- 
‘ fore 
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* fore we are to look for the beginning of property, or of an 
‘exclufive right to things. And the facred hiitorian informs 
‘us accordingly, that ‘* fubal was the father or inventor of 
‘¢ polleffion.” Yet property could not be introduced con- 
fiftently with juftice, unlefs by the common confent ; and this 
compact is called divifion: or in confequence of a man’s 
having taken and kept pofleifion without moleftation, and 
fuch a tacit agreement is called occupancy. 

Our author, in explaining the introduction of property, 
differs in opinion from Mr. Locke, who fays, ¢ that labour 
* exercifed on things moveable and immoveable, invefts the 
‘labourer with the exclufive property of the faid things.’ 
Dr. Rutherforth has, we apprehend, fully demonftrated the 
fallacy of Mr. Locke’s reafoning on this fubjeét, and plainly 
proves, that, * fuppofing the labour of him who cultivates 
‘the land to be worth ninety-nine parts in a hundred of 
“the whole value of the land, after it is cultivated, all that, 
* could be due to the labourer would be no more than the 
‘ produce of his own labour: the ninety-nine parts which 
* belong to him would not {wallow up the hundredth part, 
“to which he had originally no exclufive right.’ Even 
making a thing does not convey a right to the maker, unlefs 
the materials were his own. He divides acquifitions of pro- 
perty into original and derivative: the firft begins the property 
of things that were common ; but derivative acquifitions are 
fuch as convey the property of things from one perfon to 
another, Then he diftinguifhes general property from par- 
ticular property: and fhews how far property is loft by dere- 
liction or extinétion of the proprietors. 

The fourth chapter treats of the limitations of property, in 
tefpeét of continuance, ufe, and difpofal, arifing from the pro- 
prietor, or fome other perfon; in refpect to fervices, which are 
divided into perfonal and real. The principal perional fervice is 
ufufruét; which takes place only in goods that may be ufed 
without being confumed, fuch as lands, houfes, flaves, horfes, 
books, &«. Real fervices are certain advantages which one man, 
has over the eftate of another. Such as the right of letting 
his houfe reft on another’s wall; of receiving dropping water 5 
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conveying water through fpouts or gutters into another’s yard; 
of jutting or fhooting out, of extending buildings fo as that 
they fhall hang over another man’s ground ; of building houfes 
to acertain height; of making windows into another perfon’s 
yard or garden; of profpect, by which a man is intituled to 
Jook into another’s eftate; of carrying water-pipes and finks 
through a neighbour’s houfe ; of enjoying pathway, drift-way, 
and road. “lhere are, befides, other limitations in refpect to 
difpofal. . 

In the next chapter our author difcuffes our common right 
to things; fuch as the ocean, large banks of fand, and the 
air, which cannot be divided by boundaries, wild beafts, 
birds and fifhes ; though the right to thefe may be reftrained 
as to its exercife: then he explains the right of extream necef- 
fity, where a man, in order to fave his life, takes victuals which 
belong to another perfon; when he pulls down his neighbour’s 
houfe, in cafe of fire, to preferve his own, or cuts another man’s 
cables with which his own boat is entangled, and in danger 
of finking: the right on fhipboard of compelling an indivi- 
dual to bring out his ftock of provifion in a fcarcity; or, in 
a ftorm, of obliging each perfon to throw a certain propor- 
tion of his goods into the fea, for the prefervation of the 
veflel : and, /efly, the right which a nation at war has to feize 
upon, and garrifon a place of ftrength in a neutral country, 
when it is morally certain that the enemy would otherwife 
get pofleffion of it, and by that means be enabled to do 
them irreparable damage. Then he confiders the right of 
harmlefs profit, namely. that of pafling over land or rivers in 
fearch of a new fettlement, or for the convenience of com- 
merce. This, he obferves, is a right of the imperfect fort, 
and they upon whom it is éxeveied: are at liberty to judge 
for themfelves, how far it is convenient for them to allow 
it to take effeét. 

‘The 6th chapter turns on derivative acquifitions, which 
are made either by the act of man or by the aét of the law. 
Mutual and notified confent of parties, are neceffary in deri- 
vative acquilitions by the act of man. Alienation may be re- 
voked before acceptance; and acceptance may go before 

ki alienation. 
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alienation. He obferves that property may be continued af- 
ter death by a will, which is nothing more than a con- 
ditional alienation to take place on the event of the teftator’s 
death, without affecting his property in the thing difpofed of 
till this event happens ; that the right of making a will is in- 
cidental to property, and confequently co-eval with it; yet 
fuch property in goods, as enables a man to give them away 
by will, muft be full property, at leaft, it muft not be limited 
in refpeét of difpofal. 

Chapter 7 treats of derivative acquifitions by the a& of law. 
Property transferred is done either by the law of nature, or fome 
pofitive law. Property is acquired by the law of nature, ei- 
ther to fatisfy fome claim cf {trict juftice, or to fupply an 
heir: to a perfon who dies inteftate. He obferves, that in- 
teftate fucceffions need fome other fupport befide the law of 
nature, which though it obliges a man to maintain his chil- 
dren, will not counfel him to leave his effects among them ; 
and as they have no direét claim upon his goods, even during his 
life-time, their claim’of maintenance can give them no right 
to his goods after his death. Nor does inheritance arife from 
the general confent of all mankind ; but, it is the effect of civil 
laws eftablifhed in different nations. Yet jn the introduction 
of inteftate fucceffions, regard is had. to a man’s perfonal 
duty, and his- children ftand firft in the fucceffion. Where 
he leaves no children, his parents are entirely left out, on the 
prefumption that he has no parents in being. 

He fhews that Philo is miftaken in his interpretation of the 
Mofaic law, when he fays, that the father is not excluded 
from the fucceffion. He demonftrates, that the order of fuc- 
ceffion may be varied by civil laws; that the fucceffion of 
children may be cut off by difherifon; that uncertainty ‘of 
birth hinders-a child from fucceeding to an inteftate parent ; 
that infants, ideots, and madmen are naturally incapable of 
property ; contrary to the aflertion of Grotius, who imagines 
thefe are made capable of accepting and retaining property by 
the common confent of mankind, which confiders them as 
part of the human fpecies. That, therefore, which is called 
tle eftate of an ideot, infant, or madman, would be common 
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to the firft perfon who fhould feize it, were not fuch a feizure 
exprefsly prohibited by law, and the property taken into 
cuftody by the law, and guarded for the benefit of him who 
would be the owner of it, if he was capable of property. 

Prefcription is the fubject of the eighth chapter, being a 

right to athing acquired by long, honeft, and uninterrupted 
fucceffion ; a right founded upon the prefumed dereli€tion of 
the former proprietor. He obferves, that prefcription extends 
to incorporeal thi.gs, fuch as jurifdiction and fovereignty.. He 
mentions fome reatons for believing that prefcription has been 
eftablifned by an univerfal law; obferves, that the ims muft 
be long enough for prefuming that the former owner was not 
hindered from putting in his claim by ignorance or by fear ; 
but muft have had frequent opportunities of knowing both 
what his right is, and who was in poficflion of it, and fre- 
quent opportunities likewife of releafing himfelf from any 
reftraints which might have forced him to be filent as to his 
claim ; and he proves that preicription holds againft perfons 
unco.n. 

The next chapter explains the obligations arifing from pro- 
perty, and the nature of reflitution. In the {ubfequent chapter, 
he treats of the right which a man has in his own perfon, in- 
cluding an independent power of acting as he thinks proper. 
He fays, the law of nature is the only oiiginal reftraint upon 
a man’s power of acting; that liberty is not unalienable ; 
that reftraints upon liberty by the law of nature are of three 
forts, arifing from our duty towards God, our duty towards 
mankind, and our duty towards ourfelves, with the particulars 
of which, it will not be amifs to prefent the inconfiderate 
reader. 

‘ But it is proper to confider, how far we have a right to 
© difpofe of our perfon, or to manage it in any manner, that 
‘we pleafe; whether our liberty, or the power of acting as 
‘we think fft, is, in refpeét of ourfelves, under no reftraint 
$ from the law of nature. 

“ it feems to be felf-evidently true, that no man can have a 
© right to manage his own perfon, or to difpofe of it in fuch 


‘a manner, as will render him incapable of doing his duty, 
‘ For 
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¢ For his duty is a reftraint, which arifes fromthe law of nature : 
‘he cannot therefore have any right to free himielf from that, 
‘ unlefs he has a right to free himfelf from all reftaints, which 
‘ the law of nature has laid him under. “lhe confequence of 
* this is, that a man’s right to his life or his limbs is a limic- 
‘ed right; they are his to ufe, but not his to difpofe of. As 
‘they were given him to ufe, whoever deprives him of them 
‘does him an injury. But then, as they are not his to 
¢ abufe or difpofe’ of, it follows, that he breaks through the 
‘law of nature, whenever he renders himfelf incapable of 
€ complying in any inftance with that law, which the author 
‘and giver of his life and limbs, has required him to ob- 
¢ ferve. 

¢ Upon this account we have no right to maim ourfelves; 
¢ if by fuch an act we fhall become unable to difcharge any 
‘of the duties of juftice or benevolence. And much lefs 
‘have we any right to kill ourfelves ; fince by this means we 
¢ become unable to difcharge any duty atall. A duty, which 
‘we can releafe ourfelves from at pleafure, is unintelligible ; 
‘it is in effeét no duty: the law of nature could not in any 
‘ refpect be binding upon a man, if we fuppofe him to have 
¢ fuch a right in his own perfon, that he may at any time, by 
‘his own voluntary.act, lawfully releafe himfelf from the 
‘ whole obligation of it, or in any refpeét render himfelf incap- 
¢ able of performing it. 

‘Upon the fame principles we may eafily underftand, that 
‘all fuch luxury or intemperance, in eating or drinking, as 
¢‘ either fills up too much of a man’s time, and takes him off 
¢ from his duty, or by difordering his underftanding, clouding 
‘ his judgment and impairing his health, incapacitates him for 
€ the performance of fuch duty, are not within the bcunds 
‘ of his liberty ; his power of acting, as he thinks fit, is re- 
§ {trained in thefe inftances by the law of nature. 

‘Some duties of chaftity are plainly fuch as refpect not 
* only ourfelyes, but likewife cther men; becaufe a breach of 
* thofe duties is an injury to others. Of this fort are adul- 
* tery, and rapes; to which we may add the debauching vir- 
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“tuous women ; becaufe thofe women are thus deprived of 
‘ their credit and reputation, and the peace and quiet of their 
‘family and relations are broken in upon. ‘The confent of 
* the woman, who is debauched, can no more excufe the in- 
* jury, than the confent. of a perfon, who is cheated out of 
‘his property, can excufe the fraud. ‘To raife and enflame 
¢ her paffions, till it is not in the power of her reafon to con- 
‘trol them, and then to take the advantage of that weaknefs, 
‘which he, who debauches her, has been the occafion of} 
¢is the fame thing in effect, as to miflead a perfon’s under- 
‘ ftanding, and then take the advantage of his ignorance to 
‘ cheat him out of his property. 

‘ There are other breaches of chaftity, which the. law of 
« nature forbids ; becaufe they fruftrate that end, for which 
* the defire of the fexes towards each other was implanted 
‘by nature. Amongft thefe breaches of chaftity, befides thofe 
‘of the grofler fort, we may fairly reckon common proftitu- 
“tion, and the debaucheries of fuch, as indulge their lufts 
‘with common proftitutes,’ 

In the rith chapter Dr. Rutherforth confiders parental au- 
thority. He proves that this authority is not founded on the 
act of generation in the father, as Grotius affirms, but upon 
the duty of the parents, who are bound by nature to maintain 
their children. eoblerves, that the authority of the father 
is fuperior to that of the mother. He explains the three dix 
vifions of childhood; the nature of parental authority, which 
ceafes in the fecond part of childhood, that is, when the child 
has attained maturity of judgment ; the honour due to parents 
in the third part of childhood, after the child has joined itfelf to 
another family, for he takes the word childhood not in the com- 
mon acceptation, but as a term implying the relation between 
parents and children. ‘Then he takes notice that the variations 
in parental authority fhew the origin of it. He fixes the bounds 
of natural minority, expatiates upon the right that parents have 
to punifh and correét their children, and points out fome cafes 
in which the parents have a right to fell their children, name- 


ly, When they ean no otherwife provide for their fubfiftence. 
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Laftly, He explains the difference between adoption and pur- 
chafe. 

The 12th chapter turns upon the fubject of promifes ; 
what they are, how far they are obligatory: that they al- 
ways relate to future time; that they do not affect the heirs 
of the promifer. That there is no obligation from promifes 
where there is no liberty; or where the thing promifed cannot 
poffibly be performed; where it is unlawful, or arbitrary, or 
contrary to a former promife, He demonftrates that the ob- 
ligation of a promife may be in fufpence; that promifes are 
not to be evaded by a fuppofed tacit condition of circumftances 
continuing the fame, that is, when the time of performance 
comes, it fhall be as convenient to the promifer to make 
good his word, as it was at the time of promifing: That 
promifes of infants, ideots, and madmen are not binding; 
That promifes become binding by acceptance ; fo that a pro- 
mife, after it is made, may be recalled without injuftice, pro- 
vided this revocation is made before the promife is accepted. 
That figns of confent, in promifes, and acceptance, are ne- 
ceflary ; and the beft eftablifhed declarations of either, are 
words or writing: That fear makes a promife void in fome 
inftances and not in others: That where fome miftake in 
the promifer is the only. real and true caufe of his making 
the promife, the obligation of fuch promife is void: That: 
we are obliged to ftand to a promife which another perfon: 
makes for us, where we have given him, either a generals 
commiffion to aét for us in all things, or a particular com- 
miffion to aét in this affair. ‘Then he defcribes what pro- 
mifes may and what may not be recalled, when they pafs, 
through a third hand; and points out the effects of accept- 
ance by another, either with or without commiffion. | 

From promifes he proceeds to the confideration of contracts, 
including the nature and obligations of a loan of inconfumable 
goods, of a commiffion, of a charge. He obferves, that con- 
tracts of mutual benefit, either fhare the matter or make it. 
common: that the incapacity of either party to be obliged, 
voids a contract: that if either party has received more than 


he has given an equivalent for, he has received what the other, 
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never defigned or confented fhould be his, conefequently he 
has no claim to what he has fo received, and the con- 
tract is either void, or muft be corrected: That equality in 
the previous acts, relates to knowledge and freedom ; in the 
principal act, to knowledge of the price: that equality in the 
matter relates to faults in the goods, or errors in the price, un- 
known to either party. He confiders the notion of price, 
and the variations of it; and concludes, that the want of a 
thing is the foundation of its price, confequentiy the price 
will vary, as the want varies. He fums up the advantages 
arifing from the introduction of money; proves that metals 
are the moft proper materials for money; and that the ufe of 
money varies the price of goods, by being in itfelf either 
fcarce or in plenty. Then he enlarges upon the nature of 
buying and felling, letting and renting, letting and hiring of 
labour, and the loan of confumable goods. He afterwards 
defends the practice of taking intereft for money, though con- 
trary to the Mbjaic law. Explains a queftion relating to a 
loan, when the value of money is changed before the day of 
payment. Having difcufied this point, he makes a tranfition 
to the nature of infurance, mixed contracts, lofs and gain in 
partnerfhip, and partnerfhip mixed with infurance. He con- 
fiders a contract of one party’s bearing the whole lofs without 
any fhare in the gain; he compares work and money in part- 
nerfhip: fhews how contracis are diflolved; explains the na- 
ture and oblizations of contracts of chance, fuch as wagers 
or gaming of any fort: Demonftrates the invalidity of con- 
tracts by which we engage to give money, or fome other 
thing of value, or to do fome beneficial aét, in confideration, 
that he, to whom we fo engage, fhall give us, or fhall do 
for us, what we might have claimed without any fuch con~ 
tract; as well as the invalidity of thofe contracts where the 
matter is unlawful. 

In the 14th chapter we find a very curious diflertation on 
the nature of oaths, the obligation to Adelity and veracity, the 
concealments that are not inconfiftent with this obligation. 
We are allowed by our filence to conceal what we have no 


mind to difcover, provided the perfon who wants to make the 
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difcovery had no previous right to know the truth. We 
are at liberty in dire€ting our difcourfe to a man, as if we 
defignied to inform him of the truth, to fpeak what we know 
fs untrue, provided we are fure that he waves his right of 
knowing it; thus a prifoner may plead not guilty to a crime, 
though he is confcious of having committed it, becaufe the 
court does not defire to know the truth, unlefs they can make 
it Out without his immediate confeflion. A phyfician is not 
bound to tell the truth to his paticnt, nor a commander to 
his foldiers; nor is it unlawful to deceive infants, ideots, and 
madmen, for their own benefit, or that of others; nor for an 
author to write fables; nor for a man to dillemble for certain 
purpofes, fuch as fhutting his door for the fake of being pri- 
vate, that people may imagine he is not athome. Thus a 
ftudent may lawfully fecure himfelf from interruption, an 
author from duns and bailiffs; and a general may fairly foil 
his adverfary by the ftratagems of war. A man may deceive 
an impertinent intruder, who liftens to private converfation, 
and an impudent fellow who infifts upon knowing what he 
has no right to know. In confidering the nature of oaths, 
the Doétor obferves, ¢ It was not uncommon, amongft the an- 
‘tients, for perfons to fwear by other things, without the 
‘mention of God, as by the fun, the ftars, or the heaven ; 
‘by their own life, the life of their children, or the life of 
‘their prince. Oaths by the fun, the ftars, or the heavens, 
‘feem to have been introduced, when thefe were imagined 
*to be divinities. But fuch an oath in the mouth of a 
€ chriftian looks like profanenefs: and I fhould not fo much 
‘enquire, whether he was guilty of perjury in not keeping. 
‘it, as whether he was not guilty of affronting God in tak- 
‘ing it. Unlefs indeed where a perfon, out of reverence to 
‘ the name of God, abftains from ufing it, and means, wher 
‘ he fwears by heaven, to {wear by that God, whom we have 
‘been taught to call our father, who is in heaven. Sander- 
‘ fon imagines, that to fwear by our own life, or the life of 
© our children, or the life of our prince, is tacitly fwearing by 
that God, from whom thefe bleffings were received. But 


‘certainly amongft the antients, who ufed thefe forms, this 
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“was not fuppofed to be the import of them. The juror 
€ meant indeed to invoke the divine vengeance upon himéelf, 
¢ if he falfified ; but he did this by devoting to deftruction what 
‘ was, or what he pretended to be, of all things moft dear 
<tohim. This, which is the opinion of Grotius, appears to 
‘be true from fome paflages, that Puffendorf has cited from 
‘the antients for this purpofe. When Regulus, as the ftory 
‘is related by Pliny, had perfuaded Verania, that fhe would 
€ recover from her illnefs; fhe called for her will, and made 
© Regulus her heir ; it appears from the fequel by what fort of 
¢an oath he had attefted the certainty of her recovery ; for 
‘ when Verania was foon after this in her laft extremities, fhe 
«exclaimed againft him as a perjured villain, who had for- 
« fworn himfelf by the life and fafety of his fon. Péiy’s re- 
< ficction upon it, explains the intent of fuch an oath. Re- 
¢ gulus, fays he, makes ufe of this ftratagem not more fre- 
‘quently than wickedly; whilft he every day deceives the 
¢ gods, to whofe wrath he has devoted this unhappy fon of 
‘his. Ly/as, in one of his orations, introduces the daughter 
‘of Diagiton, and widow of Diodstus, offering to {wear by 
¢ the children both of her former and her fecond marriage, 
¢ that Dicdotus had committed to the truft of Diagiton five ta- 
¢lents; to which fhe adds, I am neither fo abandoned nor 
«fo covetous, as to leave the curfe of perjury upon my 
¢ children for the fake only of leaving them a maintenance. 
¢ When the king of the Scythians is fick, he fends, fays Hero- 
* dotus, for three of the moft approved public diviners to en- 
* quire into the occafion of his diftemper: and their ufual an- 
‘ fwer is, that fuch or fuch a perfon has forfworn himfelf by 
* the royal palace ; for amongft the Scythians, this oath by the 
© king’s palace is reckoned of all others the moft facred. From 
‘ this laft mentioned form we may collet, both that fwear- 
‘ing by the king’s palace was underftood to be the fame as 
‘ {wearing by the king’s perfon; in like manner as our Sa- 
‘ viour interprets an oath by the temple to be an oath by him 
‘that dwelleth therein. And we may from thence colle& 
‘ likewife, that fuch an oath, by the king’s perfon, was un- 
‘ derftood to devote his perfon to fome calamity, if the juror 
‘ falfified.’ 
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He fays, credit is due to an idolater’s oath, provided the 
juror is firmly perfuaded that the being by which he fwears is 
the true God; that oaths may be taken by proxy; and then 
he fettles the difference between an oath anda vow. By an 
oath God is called upon to fee the performance of what we 
promife, or to the truth of what we affirm, and to punifh 
us if we are found to be perfidious and falfe: fo that an oath 
does ‘not, ptoperly, contain in it any new and diftin@ obli- 
gation; but‘ only confirms the obligation of fome other aét. 
But a vow is a pact, in which there are no others concerned, 
befides God and the perfon who makes the vow. It is a 
promife made dire&tly to God himéfelf, and is therefore fuch 
an act, as produces a diftinét obligation upon the maker 
of it. He allows that an oath is void, when the pact is fo 
with which it is joined: that an oath to a robber is binding, 
if there is nothing unlawful inthe matter of the oath, nor 
any injuftice in the manner of procuring it. ‘That the effe& 
of an oath does not extend to the heirs of the juror; and that 
oaths to do harm, are not binding as vows. 

The 15th chapter concerning marriage, we, in a particular 
manner, recommend to the perufa! of our readers of all deno- 
minations, whether married or unmarried, whether difpofed 
or averfe to matrimony. ‘They will find that polygamy is 
inconfiftent with the notion of marriage; that the principal 
end of each party in marriage, is the production of children 
from the body of the other, and the happinefs that each ex- 
pects in the conjugal affection of the other. Therefore that 
in contracting marriage they make over the full pofleffion of 
their bodies to one another; fo that a man cannot enter into 
the fame contract with two or more women at the fame time, 
becaufe he muft make over his whole body as an indivifible 
property to each, confequently be guilty of a palpable con- 
tradiétion. Nor can his engagement, of confulting the hap- 
pinefs of his firft wife, be fulfilled, if he beftows any part 
of his affe€tion upon another woman, or alienates any part of 
his fortune from the children of the firft marriage.. Dr. Ru- 
therforth feems to think that polygamy was forbidden in the 
mofatc law, notwithftanding that precept in Deuternomy ; if a 
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man have two wives, one beloved and the other hated, €'c. and 
the practice of the patriarchs. He fuppofes that the children 
to which this law alludes, were the children of two wives, 
one of which fucceeded at the death of the other ¢ and that 
thofe who practifed polygamy, tranfgrefled the law : as it was 
afterwards forbidden by the gofpel. Then he expatiates on 
the nature of divorce, which is forbidden by the law of na- 
ture. Yet marriage is diflolved by adultery, though not by 
ill ufage. A fecond marriage is null, while the firft fubfifts. 
Impotency on the,part of the man, and the woman’s incapa- 
city for the rites of confummation, will fet the contraét afide, 
provided thefe defects will admit of no remedy. By proper 
affiftance, however, the man’s generative faculties may be re- 
ftored and improved, and the woman rendered capable of con 
fummation. The Doétor next confiders the validity or in- 
validity of marriages between perfons nearly related to one 
another. He obierves that a marriage between the father and 
daughter, or between a mother and a fon, would fuperfede 
the duty of children to their parents; as the neceflary famili- 
arities which marriage fuppofes, are wholly inconfiftent with 
that reverence which is implied in the notion of a child’s ho- 
nouring it’s parents. ‘This is the only natural reafon that can 
be advanced againit fuch alliances: for the notion of inftin& 
is abfurd: but, as this reafon does not operate againft mar- 
riages between brothers and fifters, there is nothing unnatural 
in that conjunction ; and he judicioufly fuppofes, that the le- 
giflator, in prohibiting fuch marriages, intended to have man- 
kind as free as poffible to chufe for themfelves. ‘ A father or 
‘mother might confult fome particular conveniences of the 
¢ family, rather than the inclination of their children; and 
‘ whatever intereft or caprice determined them to bring about 
‘ a marriage between two of their children, they would eafily 
‘be able to accomplifh fuch marriage, if the brother and 
‘ fifter could make a valid marriage: becaufe both the parties 
‘are under their authority and direction, and might not only 
‘ be unduly influenced by fuch authority, when they were ar- 
‘rived at maturity, but might, even during their minority, 
* be contracted to one another by the act of their parents.’ 
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A marriage may be annulled by force, or an error in the 
contraét, when a man ftipulates for one woman and another 
is impofed upon him. Yet if a man ftipulates to marry a 
woman, with the provifo that fhe is a virgin, and afterwards 
difcovers that fhe is net a virgin, the Doétor feems to think 
the contraét would hold, becaufe he muft give her pofleffion 
of his perfon, by taking pofleffion of hers, before he can make 
this difcovery ; and by fo doing he gives up his conditions, and 
binds himfelf abfolutely—But, no offence to the learned 
doctor, we apprehend a man may make this difcovery, with- 
out giving her pofleffion of his body. 

Perhaps it would be more for the peace of families, that 
proper inquiries were made into thofe affairs before confumma- 
tion ; and yet fuch inquiry would be attended with great dan« 
ger and uncertainty. He takesnotice, that the want of the 
parent’s confent is not always fufficient to make a marriage 
void: he derives the hufband’s authority over the wife, from 
the prefumption of his fuperior {kill and experience; though 
the fubjection of a wife was appointed by pofitive inftitutioh, 
as a punifhment for that crime, into which the firft hufband 
was feduced by the firft wife ; that it might be a ftanding lef- 
fon of humility to all future wives, reminding them, that 
through the weaknefs of their fex, a curfe has been entailed 
upon the whole fpecies.—Hear this, O ye wives, afid be 
meek, humble and obedient ! 

He concludes this chapter with an account of antient con- 
cubinage, which he fuppofes to have been a kind of marriage 
which a woman contracted under fome difadvantageous con- 
ditions, in refpect of herfelf and her children. 

The fubject of the 16th chapter is the right of defence ; in 
which are confidered the foundation of that right, which is 
indefinite in its extent, and not confined to injuries, but ex- 
tending to all cafes where we are likely to fuffer any caufelefs 
harm, even though there is no criminal defign on the part of 
the affailant, or of him, who, unlefs we were to prevent it, 
would be the immediate, though perhaps the innocent, caufe 
of our fuffering fuch harm. He fhews how the right of de- 
fence is affected by benevolence; that if a man is attacked, 
he has a tight againft the aggreffor, to do whatever is necef- 
fary for preferving himfelf from the hurt intended him ; that 
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if, in his own defence, he fhould deftroy an innocent perfon, 
who might ftand in the way, fo as to hinder his flight or in- 
terfere with his defence, there would be no injuftice an his 
part, and the death of that perfon muft be looked upon as a 
natural misfortune: a man has a natural right to repel a blow 
ar a box pn the ear, by any means which the agegreflor makes 
neceflary. “Then the Doétor proceeds to inveftigate the na- 
ture of what is called honour; which he defines, ¢ a fenfe of 
© the efteem or regard of mankind, a defire of raifing and 
¢ preferying in them an opinion of our worth and excellence.” 
He explains the foundation of thofe abfurd miftakes which 
arife in matters of honour; and, among the reft, mentions 
that of canfounding courage with honour, in thofe men wha 
are prodigal of their lives, to gratify their revenge.—It were 
te be wifhed that Dr. Rutberforth would teach the world to 
think rationally on this fubject ; for nothing can be more abfurd 
than to fuppofe, that a man’s virtue or worth ought to be 
meafured by the extent of his courage ; and yet a man’s ho- 
nour and fame are generally judged from this nonfenfi¢al cri- 
terion, 

Our author makes a tranfition from honour to the defence 
ef our goods, and defcants upon the diftinGion which the 
laws of AMofes, of Solan, of Pigto, and of the twelve Tables, 
have made between a thief who robs in the day, and a thief 
who robs in the night. 

Jn the next chapter he treats of reparation for damage done, 
or the right, in thofe who have fuftered an injury, to demand 
reparation; he explains the nature of eftimating damages ; 
proves that acceflaries to an injury amg obliged to make repa- 
ration; inftruéts us how to demand damages from a number 
of principals; and demonftrates that reparation is due for the 
confequences of an unlawful aét. He who has maimed an- 
other, does not make him full reparation, unlefs he pays for 
the cure, gives him the value of what he has loft, by being 
rendered incapable to earn fo much by his labour, as he might 
have earned if he had not been majmed, and further pays 
for the lofs of his time. If a man has debauched his neigh- 
bour’s wife, befides indemnifying the injur’d hufband from 
maintaining the fpurious offspring, he ought to pay for de- 
priving the hufband of his wifg’s affections, for difturbing 
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the peace of his family, and bringing difgrace and infamy 
upon it.---He defcribes the proper reparation for debauchiug 
an unmarried woman; for theft, flander, neglect ot damage 
arifing from untkilfulnefs and imprudence. 

In the next chapter he enlarges upon punishment, the pri- 
mary end of which is, to prevent the criniinal from offending a- 
gain ; arid the two fecondary ends ate, to amend the criminal, and 
deter others from following his example: He affirms that extfa- 
ordinary tortutes, in capital punifhments, dare ufyuftifable.--- 
We are of a different opinion.-- That the only actions which 
we have a right to putiifh, in the liberty of nature, aré thofe 
which are naturally unjuft: we cannot punish ingratitude, 
irteligion, and intetnperance, when they hurt none but thofe - 
by whom they are practifed. Nor are criminal intentions punifh- 
able, even after they are confefled. He defines guilt, ¢ that qua- 
‘ lity in a criminal, which deferves punifhment, or which gives 
‘ mankind a right to punifh him.’ But, as far as men are 
concerned in punifhing, we may define guilt to be a difpo- 
fition to do harm, which has fhewn itfelf by fome actual 
harm already done ; and according as his difpofition to do 
harin is ftronger or weaker, the guilt of a man is gteater or 
lefs in the fame proportion. ‘Then he lays down a proper dif= 
tinction between the guilt of the crime and the guilt of the 
criminal. ‘The guilt of a crime is greater or lefs, according 
as the crime, in its own nature, does gteater or lefs harm: 
There are fotne circumftances attending the criminal att itfelf, 
which will aggravate the guilt of it; fuch as impiety towards 
a parent, inhumanity towards a friend, or ingratitude towards 
a benefaétor. In confidering the nature of punifhment, he 
obferves that retaliation, though it may be proper in fome 
inftances, cannot be the univerfal ftandard of punifhment, 
becaufe in certain cafes it is impracticable, and in others it 
would be indecent and criminal. An incendiary, for example, 
who has no houfe nor effects of his own, cannot fufier the 
fame evil which he has brought upon others, by burning theif 
houfes and goods. Forgery of a will, or treafon, cannot be 
punifhed by retaliation. An adulterer, who has no wife of his 
own, cannot be punifhed in this manner; or if he had one, 
the law of retaliation, inftead of correcting one crime, would 
engage others in the fame guilt. Where we have fufficient 
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evidence that a man is difpofed to injure us, the law of naturé 
allows us to provide for our fecurity; by enforcing the cri- 
minal’s duty upon him, or by fo reftraining him, as to leave 
him either no opportunity or no power to tranfgrefs. ‘This 
is the end propofed in punifhment, which juftifies us in in- 
ficting it: and certainly the meafure and degree, in which 
we may punifh, can only be determined by that end which, 
juftifies us in punthing in any degree. On the article mercy, 
he fays, that though the facility of a crime, when confidered 
in itfelf, may rather feem to leflen than increafe the guilt, be- 
caufe he who can take the pains to offend where great diffi- 
culties are in his way, fhews a ftronger difpofition to offend, 
than he who meets with few or no difficulties to oppofe him ; 
neverthelefs the facility of the crime is a reafon, why we 
fhould carry our punifhment of it as high as juftice will al- 
low of : for where a crime is eafy and open, it is more likely 
to be committed, than where it is difficult ; and if we punifh 
in order to fecure ourfelves, there is more reafon for punifhing 
with all juft feverity, where we are guarded by nothing but 
the fear of punifhment, than when we are guarded by the 
very difficulties which any perfon would meet with, who 
fhould attempt. to injure us. When a criminal is punifhed 
with lofs of goods, fuch goods have no particular owner ; but, 
after reftitution has been made to the perfon robbed, the re- 
mainder everts to the public or collective body. Among ac- 
ceflaries, he enumerates thofe who command a crime, who 
confent to it, who affift the immediate actor, who protect the 
criminal, who being, in ftrict juftice, obliged to forbid the 
crime, do not forbid it; who being obliged to affift the fufferer, 
wilfully neglect to aflift him; who advife, encourage, or coun- 
tenance what is done ; thofe whe being in duty bound to diffluade 
the crime, do not difluade it : and thofe, who being bound to 
make it known, neverthelefs conceal it. After having can- 
vafled the queftion, whether a criminal’s deprivation of goods, 
is not an injuftice to his children who had no fhare in his 
guilt ? and explained how far a bondfiman can be liable for a 
criminal ; he concludes the chapter, by proving that obligation 
to punifhment does not defcend to the heir from the anceftor. 
What follows is a fhort difiertation upon war, including:a 
defcription of private war; and proving that war is naturally 
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fawful in thofe whofe intereft is immediately concerned, ei- . 
ther to defend himfelf or his property, or to recover repara- 
tion of damages, or to infliét punifhment. 

The laft chapter of the firft volume, treats of flavery 5 
eftablifhes the difference between defpotifm and parental pow- 
er; and afferts, that no man is naturaliy a flave. Then he 
numbers up the caufes of flavery: a man may be enflaved by 
the act of his parents ; by his own confent ; by doing damage, 
for which he has no other way of making reparation ; and by 
guilt: neverthelefs, the mafter, merely upon account of that 
right which we call defpotifm, cannot difpofe of his flave’s 
life at pleafure. Then he fhews in what manner flavery may 
be the confequence of juft war; and why the children of 
flaves follow the condition of their mothers. ‘Thus ends the 
firft volume. 

[To be continued.} 
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Art. X. La Coquette Corrigée, &c. The Reformed Coquet. 
A Comedy. As it has been feveral times adted at Paris with 
great fuccefs. 

HE merits of this piece lie rather in fentiment, conduét, 

and ftile, than in intricacy of plot, comic pleafantry, 
or variety of incidents: hence, on the firft night of reprefenta- 
tion it went off but heavily; ftrengthened however by fome 
happy corrections, it fucceeded better at the next reprefenta- 
tion. People of tafte, who had once feen it, thought the 
pleafure worth renewing. Such is the conftant effect of 
works whofe beauties are foynded on a folid bafis ; whereas 
fuch as are light and frivolous, tire upon repetition. 

La None, the actor who wrote this comedy, and plays one 
of the principal parts, on its being firft reptefented, previoufly 
intreated the indulgence of the public, more efpecially as he 
was cruelly obliged to be prefent at, and fuperintend the 
whole aétion, expofed to every poffible mortification ; where- 
as other authors have the advantage of concealing themfelves, 
and from fome obfcure corner marking the exhibition. ‘This 
addrefs was received with applaufe, and she piece heard 
with attention. 
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In the firft fcene we find Chitender conferring with Orphifa 
“eqneerning a letter fhe had juft reeeived from Julia the 
coquette, Orphifa’s niece, wherein he was feyerely rallied 
upon his fuppofed paflion far the aunt. The latter informs 
him, that he had infpired her with this notion, asa firft frep to 
her reformation, ‘The heart of Clitander had beem long bias’d 
in favour of Fulig, but the levity of her character had deter- 
red him from addrefling her, to which he is now encouraged 
by Orpdi/a, who relies upon the honour, affection, and ami- 
able qualities of Clitender, to fix the regatd of Fulia; which 
the better to fecure, fhe is to ufe every means in her power 
of increafg her jealoufy ; it being thar young lady’s difpo. 
fition tg look with a jealous eye upon every perfon who car- 
gies away any attachment from herfelf, 

Eraftus is the next perfon that appears upon the flage, com 
plaining of ‘fulia’s having ufed him very ill, after having 
artfully feduced his love from Lucila; to wham Clitander en- 
gages him to return, moderates his indignation againft Julia, 
and diffuades him from printing her letters. ‘“IUhen appears a 
pofitive, tefty, fhallow-witted count, whe is alfo ane of the 
coguet’s admirers, and whom fhe had induced to believe that 
him fhe preferred to all her youthful tovers. His nephew, who 
js a marquifs, congratulates him upon his conqueft, and femds 
him off in high {pisits to purfue it. “Then Citander and the 
vaarquifs fall into difcourfe about ‘Julia, and lay open ftill more 
of her character to the audience ; juft at that time the croiles 
the ftage in purfuit of fome new intrigue, but ftops to jelt with 
the marquifs and Clitander ; while the latter,» fo far. from tak-~ 
ing notice of her various arts to engage his attention, fearcely 
deigns to look at her, and even returns a letter unopened that 
he had received from her, to her maid Rojetta; and the act 
concludes. 

In the fecond act, Rofetta acquaints her miftrefs with, the il] 
fuccefs of h€r negotiation ; which Zulia, tho’ inwardly piqued 
at, finds a means to conftrue to her own advantage; fhe then 
goes out to prefide at an aflembly, which, the is told by her 
aunt, waits her prefence. 

Chtander next fucceeds, whom Orphifa encourages to pus- 


fue his defigns upd the coquet, which fhe tells him will cer- 
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tainly turn out to his wifh, as fuia was undoubtedly jealous 
of him, jealoufy being a ftrong mark of love. Glitander, 
however, determines to purfue his own fyftems, and not open- 
ly to addrefs ‘Fula until he is convinced of her change of tem- 
per. 

Rofetta, in the next fcene, gives a pleafant account of the 
difpofitions ‘fulia has made for her parties at cards, and there- 
by fhews that a coquet is nothing but a compound of artifices, 
and omits nothing that may contribute to her triumph. 

The count now appears with Ro/etta in the faloon, where 
the company is met. Orphifa, fecing him and the maid in con- 
ference, withdraws. 

Fulia comes on, and informs Clitander fhe has fome tender 
thoughts for the count, one of his rivals ; Clitander affects not to 
underftand her, and feigning much indifference, goes fo far as 
to tell her he pities her. This addrefs hurts her vanity; and fhe 
obliges him to explain his fentiments upon the true nature of 
what alone deferves to be called love. ‘Their converfation is 
interrupted by the count, who is enraged at her playing ‘him 
fuch a {curvy trick as giving him only her hand to hold,whereas 
fhe went out to entertain his rival. The marquifs, who follows 
his uncle, thinks the trick an excellent one, and gives him to 
underftand that his reign is over. ‘The count treats Fu/ia and 
his nephew very peevifhly, and goes out faying, that the lofs of 
a coquet is not very much to be regretted. The marquifs 
rallies Julia and Citander, aflerting that he has promifed him 
to a prefident’s lady, to whom he infifts on prefenting him 3 
but ‘Fula obliges him to go with her into the room where the 
company is. 

In the third a&t, Clitander tells Orphifa that his hopes of re- 
forming ‘Yulia decreafe every day. ‘That fhe had thrown out 
every lure to entrap him, that fhe could devife. He feels'the 
more the danger to which he expofes himfelf, arid is very for- 
ty that all thefe advances are no more than coquetry at bottom. 
Orphifa aflures him they are really pure love, that Fula is 
already become more ferious, and that her jealoufy redoubles. 
She then withdraws to. leave Clitander and Fulia together, hav- 
ing firft recommended to the latter, the loving Gitander for her 
own fake. ‘Julia wants in vain to get out of Clitander her aunt’s 
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fecret, which fhe fancies fhe has obtained, in fuppofing that 
they had concerted a private marriage, for which fhe blames 
her aunt, and Clitander juftifies her on the account of her charms, 
which he defcribes as not yet paft their meridian ; he alfo ob- 
ferves, that a hufband is better pleafed with virtue and good 
fenfe ina wife, than with perfonal perfeStions. 

The marquifs entering, reproaches ‘fulia with giving audi- 

ence to Clitander, who is of a temper very unfit for her, and 
who had better firft take fome leffons from the baronefs, fhe 
being a charming woman ; or elfe he may begin his courfe with 
the prefident’s lady, who is full as fit to fafhion and qualify him 
for ‘Fulia’s fervice. Clitander feems to relifh his advice, leayes 
Fulia with the marquifs, who wants to engage her to a party 
at fupper, where Chie the prefident’s lady and other women are 
to be on a fcheme of playing a cruel trick to one of their fociety, 
and to fet a hufband and wife together by the ears ; Julia re- 
fufes to go without her aunt, at which refolution the marquifs 
is highly fcandalized; he threatens ‘fu/ia to defert her acquaint- 
ance if fhe does not fhake off that decency fhe ftill af- 
fe&ts, which hurts that glory and reputation he has been 
endeavouring to give her in the world, and which fhe has not 
hitherto done any thing material to deferve. 
She tells him, the is afraid of committing an irregularity; the 
marquifs anfwers, that nothing is fo noble as irregularity ; and 
Jays down very pernicious maxims for manners. At length 
he takes leave of her, and affures her, that if fhe does not be- 
come more tractablé, he will be the firft to depreciate and ri- 
dicule her. ‘fulia, who has already begun to open her eyes, 
finding the marquifs too dangerous, and his amufements too 
hurtful, retires, with defign to deliver herfelf up to ferious re- 
flections. | Me 

Act. 1V. The effect of thefe reflections is being more and 
more engroffed with the idea of Clitander; fhe talks of nothing 
elfe to Rofetta. Orphifa comes in to tell her they muft foon 

jeparate, and that indifpeniable reafons oblige her to take ano- 
ther houfe, ‘fulig exprefles her concern, and wants to know 
the caufe of this change. Her aunt confefles fhe is going to 
be married, and that this change of her condition will not 
gllow of her living with her; but declines telling her the name 
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of the hufband fhe has chofen. ‘fulia, unable toconceal her 
jealoufy, does not doubt but it is Ciitander; wherefore fhe is 
extremely agitated and out of humour. She orders herfelf to 
be denied to every body; and, to punifh Ciitander, refolves on 
becoming more perfect and eftimable. Ciitander only is ad~ 
mitted to fee her. He acquaints ‘fu/ia with the good office he 
has done her by hindering Era/fus from diverting the public 
with her letters to him, which he deliyers to her. This proves 
to Fulia the goodnefs of Clitander’s heart, and makes her feel 
the danger to which her levity had expofed her reputation, in 
liftening to the addrefles of fo giddy a youth. 

The prefident’s lady, who next enters with the marquifs, 
what with the indecency of her talk, and the irregularity of 
her conduét, compleats ‘fulia’s reformation, who begins now 
to be afraid that others have the fame contempt for her, as 
what the prefident’s lady had infpired herfelf with ; fhe goes 
out full of fhame as well as reniorfe, and quite in jo: with 
Ciitander. 

Act. V. Rofetta acquaints Orphifa with her miftreffes’s 
change; who had paffed the night without flceping, and 
burned all her love-letters and lampoons. ‘Fu/ia comes in her- 
felf, and confirms to her aunt this alteration of her fentiments ; 
Orphifa tells her, that thefe are only tranfient fits of the fpleen, 
and that to reftore her gaiety fhe has contrived a fupper for 
the evening, where all the pretty fellows, and fine ladies 
of their acquaintance, will appear. 

Fulia tells her, that fhe has renounced, for ever, fuch 
worthlefs company ; that fhe is refolved on a new plan of 
conduct ; defiring that the paft might be forgot, which fhe 
could not help. She declares, that, from henceforward fhe 
will only live for a man of merit that fhe loves. 

Orphifa reproaches her for not having fooner trufted 
her with her defign of marrying. ‘fulia, very much embar- 
rafled, avers to her aunt, that her happinefs depends upon her 
dlone, and that Clitander is the perfon who has made the 
conqueft of her heart. Orph'/a feigns foe perplexity, and 
sonfents at length that Clitander fhould decide between them. 
Upon this the aunt goes to meet Clitander as he is en- 
feting > and tells him that Fulia has fomething very impor- 
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tant to communicate to him; after which fhe leaves them 
together. | 

Fulia aks Chander, if it is true that he really loves 
Orphifa? He anfwers, that nothing is more certain, that he 
admires in her all thofe virtues fo capable of pleafing ‘ fo 
« that, replies Julia, had I been poffeft of thofe fame virtues, 
«I might have flattered myfelf with engaging you.’ 
© You ‘a not, fays Clitandér, doubt of it; fince there is 
“nothing wanting but fuch fentiments and folidity to make 
€ you perfectly adorable.’ At this fhe cannot fupprefs her 
vexation and defpair; and fays things fo affecting, that Cii- 
tander cries out, Why this is fentiment! this is the difpofition in 
which I wifhed to fee you. He then throws himfelf at her 
feet; and protefts the fincereft. love. Orphifa now appears 
again, embraces Fulia with joy; owns to her, that all that 
iad pafled had been concerted with Chtander to bring her 
back into the road of efteém, and to unite her to a man 
that would make her happy. 

Fulia is charmed. with this turn, and Rofetta, who comes in 
to acquaint her that the marquifs, the prefidént’s lady, and a 
great band of company, were waiting for her, perceives her 
fatisfaction. ‘Fulia goes ‘to receive them, for the laft times 
and to break off all connexions with a fet of acquaintance 
which fhe now defpifes. 











Art. XI. 4 Voyage to Egypt and Nubia, by Mr. Frederic 
Louis Norden, Jate Captain in the Danifh navy. 


HIS work, which has been tranflated from the Danifh 

to the French language, is publifhed by the royal foerety 
of fciences at Copembagen, in two large volumes in folio, iblu- 
ftrated with a great variety of copper plates. The author pro- 
duces fome very plaufible reafons for fuppofing that Alexandria 
was built from the ruins of Memphis, and the ftones conveyed 
through the califch, or canal of Cleopatra. He gives fome very 
neceflary cautions, and inftruétions for thofe who may have 
occafion to travel among fuch brutal people ; exhorting them, 
in particular, to: beware of exprefling too much curiofity, of 
ftriking a Mufelman, ox of engaging in an amour with a lady 

of the country. 
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He defcribes the cutting of the canal of Cali/ch, at the over- 
Hlowing of the Nile, as a very paultry ceremony. He gives an 
account of the money, weights, meafures, and commerce of 
Cairo, as well as of the well and granaries of Fofeph, and the 
famous Mokkins, where they meafure the increafe of the Nile 
upon a pillar. : 

Then we find a fhort, concife defcription of the Arabs, 
who inhabit lower £gypt, thofe that are fettled in villages, and 
thofe that wander about; thofe that pay tribute to the Turks, 
and thofe that are independent, 

In the fourth part he treats of the pyramids of Memphis, 
and obferves, that in all probability they were more antient 
than the ufe of -hieroglyphics, as no figures of that kind ap- 
pear on any part of them. This divifion is cortcluded with 
remarks upon the pyramidography of Greaves, communicated 
to Mr. Foltes, late prefident of the Royal Society ; and the vo- 
lume concludes with fome obfervations on the obelifks. 

The fecond volume begins with a circumftantial journal of 
the author’s voyage on the river Nile from Cire to Derrie in 
upper Zigypt, traced upon a chart of the river made from ob- 
fervations. In his paffage he defcribes more accurately the 
pyramids of Sadarra, which he fuppofes are more antient than 
thofe of Ademphis ; and afcertains the fuperb ruins of antient 
Thebes at Carnae and Luxxor, comprehending temples, colo- 
nades, obelifks, coloflal ftatues, and the palace of Adem- 
non—He paffed the firft cataract of the Nile, and vifited the 
ifland Giefiret ell Heif?, or Qian of the antients, where he found 
the magnificent remains of the temple of J/s; which no mo- 
dern traveller, before Mr. Norden, has had an opportunity to 
defertbe. 

The journal is entertaining, and writ with candour and 
perfpieuity; the paper is excellent, and the work elegantly 
printed; but the moft valuable part of the performance con- 
fifts in the plates, of which there are above a hundred and 
fifty in the two volumes, exhibiting every thing, curious and 
remarkable, that occurred to the author in the courfe of his 
voyage, from beautiful drawings made with his own hand on 
the {pot, engraved by his. particular friend the celebrated 
Mar: Tufcher of Nuremberg, who has likewife adorned the 
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book with a print of the author, and fome curious head and 
tail pieces. 

There are fome few errors of the prefs, as well as uncouth 
idioms in the language, which have efcaped the corrector and 
tranflator; but on the whole we recommend it as a work of 
equal tafte and labour, and the beft defcription now extant of 
the courfe of the Ni/e, and the monuments of antiquity in up- | 


per Zgypt. 
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Art. 12. 4 Pathetic Addrefs to all True Britons, Pr. 6d. Scot, 


The author of this piece may have a very good heart, but, in 
turning poet, he has given us but a bad inftance of head; a fen- 
tence which our readers wil] be apt to confirm after perufing the fol- 
Jowing lines: ss 

* Let paft miitakes now warn you to be wife! 

¢ Call forth your fons, O let them all arife ! 

* °Tis not for riches, empire, or renown, 

* But to defend what-ever is your own: 

* Your life, your liberty, your a//’s at ftake, 

* Fight for your wives, and for your children’s fake! 
Scorn to be prefs’d, ye able feamen fly, 
And for admittance in our fhips apply ; 
With generous ardour let your bofoms burn, 
And grateful praife your country fhall return ; 
With aiple pay your labours fhall reward, 
And treat each failor with his due regard,’ 


a *& 


v Art. 13. German Cruelty, 


This is no other than an extract from the Britis Hiftory, giving 
an account of the weaknefs and vicious difpofition of king Vortigern, 
who called in the Saxons to affift the Britons in repelling their ene- 
mies; of the ingratitude and villainy of thofe mercenaries, who 
expelled the people they came to protect; and of an enterprizing 
pretender, called durelius Ambrofius, to whofe perfonal valour the 
Britons had recourfe in their diftrefs. 

Whatever view the author may have had in writing this pamphlet, 
the events of that period are fuch as deferve the ferious attention 
of every Englifbman, who withes well to his country. 





A Reply to a Letter in the GENERAL EVENING Post, 
, fubfcribed J. Parfons. 


Letter addrefled to the author of the Criticar ReE- 
view, and fubfcribed ‘7. Parfons, having madg its ap- 
pearance in the General Evening Pof? of Tucfday September 21, 
it may not be improper to fay fomething, by way of reply, to 
that 
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that extraordinary epiftle, which puts usin mind.of thofe an- , 
tient theatrical mafques which laughed on one fide of the face, 
and cried on the other—Perhaps we might have let it fleep in 
oblivion, had not we thought that the reputation of the learned 
Dr. Parfons was more affected by it, than that of any other 
perfon. We are afluredly grieved to fee fome ill-natured w 
has fubfcribed that venerable name to fuch a heap of galima- 
tias : verily he might as well have ftoln the Doétor’s perriwig, 
and placed the fool in that difguife, in order to bring the real 
owner’s underftanding into difcredit. In the firft place, 
this irreverent joker fays, the authors of the Critica Re- 
VIEW ought to have publifhed the whole article, by Dr. Par- 
fons, relating to the lycoperdon, that the world might be made — 
acquainted with every experiment relating.to it. Now we 
cannot imagine the modeft Dr. Par/ons himfelf could expeé& 
that we fhould give his article the preference to all others : far. 
lefs. can we fuppofe that he would have us tranfcribe the whole 
volume of the Philofophical TranfaCtions, in a fhilling pam- 
phlet. Such a thing might, perhaps, be effected with the affift- 
ance of the curious. Mr. Aulay Macaulay, teacher and inven- 
tor of fhort-hand; but, that expedient would neither anfwer 
the Doétor’s purpofe, nor ours, and might conceal a vaft fund 
of ufeful knowledge from the ordinary reader. 

The next ftrange doétrine which this difguifed enemy of Dr. 
Parfons advances, is, that a man, who writes of matters of im- 
portance, ought not to trouble his head about diction : that is 
to fay, if your intention is to communicate knowledge, no 
matter whether you be, or be not, underftood: for, we appre- 
hend, that diction is the vehicle in which an author’s meaning: 
is conveyed ; and if no regard is to be paid to this vehicle, it 
may be conveyed in Arabic as well as in Englifb. This affer- 
tion is like that of an honeft gentleman, who affirmed he had 
feen an /ri/h manufcript that contained a thoufand curious par- 
ticulars, a good number of which he recounted, adding it was 
written in characters which no man alive underftood. As this 
cannot be the cafe, with the writings of Dr. Parfons, fo nei- 
ther can we believe he would make fuch a wild declaration, as, 
that diction is not to be minded by a philofopher. With re- 
fpect to the lycoperdon, we never doubted its vegetation, 
though we called it an excrefcence—we need not look into Lin- 
neus for a defcription of the common puff-bulls, which are 
produced under the fhade of every old tree; neither could our 
words imply that we fuppofed it was a fubftance pulverized for 
the purpofe. If the powder of this puff had not affected the 
eye-fight of the letter writer, he would have feen the contrary : 
unlefs this ‘remark, like the other parts of the letter, was cal- 
culated for depreciating the intelleéts of the learned Dr. Par- 
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fons. That eminent philofopher would have known the lyce- 
on is oftener termed an excrefcence than a plant: nof 
would he have called the powder, a colle€tion of feeds, uport 
hearfay. What would the world fay of a profefled naturalift, 
if he was found fo ignorant of the conftituent parts of a com- 
mon puff-ball ? would not they fay that all human wifdom was 
vanity, and that to philofophize, was no better than wséw, 
anglicé to puff. 

“But in nothing has this fi€titious counterfeit abufed the ho- 
nourable name he aflumes, more than in his criticifm upon the 
words nothing more and nothing lefs. ** If” (fays he) ** I had 
“< faid that agates were nothing more than criftals debafed, it 
“* would have been a rank folecifm.”” Suppofe a vapourifh. 
lady, feeing Dr. Parfons approach, fhould wh << O Lord t 
«¢ who fent for that undertaker ?’’ and the nurfe fhould reply, 
<¢ Undertaker! madam, I fee nothing more than the Do&or ;’’ 
would any perfon tax the nurfe with having been guilty of a 
folecifm ? and yet every man mutt allow that Dr. Par/ens is 
fuperiorto any undertaker inherclafs. No,that learned gentleman 
would never have perfifted in fuch an error. He would have found 
upon recolle&tion, that nothing more than, is an idiom copied 
from the Latin, nihil amplius quam, fignifying nothing but, or no- 
thing elfe ; for example, nthil amplius quam continere fe flatuit. 
Onthe other hand, he would have owned, after due deliberation, 
that nothing could be more improper than this phrafe, “ Flints 
* and agates are nothing /e/s than criftals debafed by earth ;’’ 
unlefs his meaning was that they were as little the fubftance of 
criftals debafed by earth, as any other fubftance whatfoever 
—if any perfon fhould fay that Dr. Parfons was nothing lefs 
than a philofopher, would not the hearer naturally conclude he 
was no philofopher? Indeed, if the phrafe was carried to no 
Jefs than a philofopher, it would bear a contrary interpretation j 
becaufe no is ufed for the fimple negative particle not, as not 
lefs ; whereas nothing, in this phrafe, implies a fort of compari- 
on, as no-thing lefs ; or no creature lefs; it has the fame accep- 
tation in Latin, nihil minus quam philofophus; in Greek, as, 
ad Atl, in Italian, as niente meno, im Spamifh, as nada menos, 
and in French, as. Rien moins, rien moins que philofophe ; rien 
moins que politigue; any thing but a philofopher, a moft 
wretched politician. 1 do not doubt but the fame idiom pre- 
vails in the /rifh tongue; though the phrafeology of that lan- 
guage is faid in many inftances to be quite different from the 
peculiarities of the other European tongues; but, for this, as 
well as the reft of our doubts, we will appeal to the Doétor’s 
own extenfive knowledge. 

The laft reafon we fhall produce for believing Dr. Par/fons 


could not be the author of the letter in the Gensral Evening Poft, 
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is the arrogance with which that writer aflumes the appella~ - 
tion of a great naturaliff, He fays the author of the Criry- 
cat Review, in conferring upon him the title of the great 
natural, robbed him of a fyllable which would have made. it 
naturalif? ; in other words, perverted his trye title, which was 
that of the great naturalif?. Now will any man fay, that Dr. 
Parfons would leave modefty fo far on the left hand, as to de« 
mand fuch a title. No. If he had even inyeftigated all the 
fhells that were gathered by the army of Ca/igula, we will 
venture to fay, he would not have fo publickly claimed fuch 
a fuperb epithet, as would raife him above an Alexander, ar es 
Pompey, as far as philofophy foars above the art of war, Nor 
would Dr. Parfons have given fuch ftrange reafons for proving, 
that the theft of a fyllable was a petty larceny between friends. 
“¢ You have(fays he) ftole a fyllable from me, which, between 
“ friends, is a petty-larceny, and very indecent, as wel] as un- 
‘< juft; becaufe you have loft all claim to it yourfelf, and can 
*¢ have no manner of bufinefs with it: but, as it ftands, it-is 
« your own without doubt, and it would be fhameful to take 
‘it from you.” We have ftole, it feems, the fyllable 7/, 
which fyllable i, is between friends a petty-larceny—is’t in- 
deed ?_ then the fyllable muft ftand indited of the petty-larceny : - 
it. is not only a petty-larceny, but likewife indecent and un- 
juft, . Why is the fyllable 7 indecent and unjuft? becaufe we 
have loft all claim to it ourfelves, and can have no manner of 
bufinefs with it. If it be indecent and unjuft, heaven forbid 
that we fhould have any bufinefs with it! But, how we came 
to have a particular claim in the fyllable 7/7, and then to lofe 
that Claim; and in what manner it became a petty-lareeny bY 
our lofing it, are myfteries of iniquity which we with this dif- 
guifed writer would unravel. | mse 
Dr. Parfons would not have allowed hitnfelf to be furprifed 
in fuch an inconfiftency, as that of faying in one paragraph, 
that the CriTIcAL ReviEWERs were condemmed in every 
company for their paflionate way of writing, arid afterwards 
affirming, that fhould they put a ftop to that way of writing, 
their finances might be affected. He would have had more ur- 
banity than to reflect upon the finances of thofé whom ‘he 
does not know ; and better bred thaiy to apply the terms hunt- 
ing and unkennelling to any perfons who maintain the cha- 
racters of gentlemen. However this ob{ciire writer may have 
trefpafled againft the laws of common decency in this refpect; 
every perfon concerned in the CriricaAt REviEw has hu- 
manity enough'to call at his garret and relieve him‘in his Di- 
ftrefs, fhould he want their affiftance ; or if he.chufes to comé 
a hunting to their kennel, he will find a horfe-whip ready pre- 
pared, 
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ared, Before he claims their good offices, however, he mufk 
manifeft figns of real penitence for the injury he has done the 
learned Dr. Parfons, with whom we are ready to concur in pu~ 
nifhing this impoftor, or in profecuting the publifhers of the 
paper, in which the letter was inferted. If fuch attempts pafs 
with impunity, no man’s charaéter is fafe. It is from a ten- 
dernefs to Dr, Parfons that we have taken fuch pains to de- 
teét this confpiracy ; on our own account we fhould have ta- 
ken no notice of fuch a frivolous antagonift. 





"THE authors of the CriricAL Review having been in- 

formed, by letters and otherwife, that fome gentlemen of 
tafte and learning are difpofed to communicate their obferva- 
tions occafionally, on new performances, could they be cer- 
tain that the fame articles are not already difcufled by the Pro- 
prietors and Undertakers of the RE V1IEw; all thofe who 
may be inclined to correfpond with the Society in this manner, 
are defired to fignify, by letter to the publifher, the particular 
books they intend to confider. 





HE authors of the Critica Review take this op- 

portunity of thanking the gentleman, who was kind 
enough in a letter dated 4ugu/f 17, to point out fome inaccu- 
racies which had crept into the Number for ‘Zuly. They had 
corrected the error relating to Bower's letters before they re- 
ceived 4, M’s intimation, and as the laft number was already 
complete, they could not ’till now, conveniently acknowledge 
their obligation to their unknown correfpondent. 

They likewife own themfelves indebted to the candour of 
D. 2. for his remarks on the account which is given in their 
laft number, of the fourth letter to the people of England. They 
confefs the words relating to L—d L——n may bear another 
interpretation than that which they have put upon them ; but, 
confidering the peculiar virulence of the author, his ridiculous 
enmity to the natives of North Britain, and the palpable defign 
of the work, which was to kindle the animofity of the nation’ 
againft all thofe who are employed under the G t, the 
CriTicaL Reviewers thought they had a right to unders 
{tand it, as a malicious farcafm againft that nobleman. 





ERRA TU M in the Jaft number. 


Page 25. for great natural, (fpeaking of Dr. Parfons) read 
great naturalift. 





